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The Postwar High School Should Be 
Purpose-Organized* 


WILL FRENCH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE type of high school pictured 
Tis Education for All American 


Youth’ and in the parallel publication, 
Planning for American Youth,’ raises 
a question regarding the conventional 
basis of high school organization in 
which subject-teaching departments 
are the chief element. If the school, to 
be effective, must subordinate depart- 
mental teaching to the purposes of 
secondary education to the extent im- 
plied in these publications, justification 
for the prominence given to depart- 


*This article is based upon a discussion pre- 
sented by the writer at Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, March 21, 1945. 

1Educational Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth. National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

*National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Planning for American Youth. Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington 6, 


D.C. 
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mentalization in the school’s organiza- 
tion in the future is required. A close 
study of the effects of these publica- 
tions on school organization suggests 
that a more forthright acceptance of 
basic purposes as determinants of high 
school organization is demanded. Ac- 
cordingly, it is here proposed that post- 
war high schools should be purpose- 
organized. 


BASES OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


In any institution which is to func- 
tion effectively one basis of organiza- 
tion must predominate. A small, simple 
enterprise usually uses but one basis of 
organization; in larger and more com- 
plex enterprises there is need for more 
than one basis of organization, but one 
usually takes priority over all others. 
Where this is not the case, the enter- 
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prise is not well organized and is there- 
fore difficult to administer. 

The following four bases of organi- 
zation are most commonly found if 
one examines enterprises and institu- 
tions of various types. 

1. Purpose. In city government 
there is a law enforcement function so 
there is a police department. A differ- 
ent function or purpose accounts for 
the organization of a fire department. 

2. Process. A chemical company 
manufacturing or processing a particu- 
lar drug might organize its workers 
chiefly according to the process in 
which they were expert, and subordi- 
nate everything else to these technical 
skills. 

3. People or Things. We have a Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to deal with all 
affairs of the Indians in which the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned. A 
“Sunk” dealer may organize his busi- 
ness according to the kinds of things 
bought and sold. 

4. Place. The nature of some busi- 
nesses—perishable products for in- 
stance—decrees that geographical loca- 
tion must be the chief basis of 
organization. So a company has a New 
York, a Chicago and a West Coast 
branch at each of which a complete 
plant operates. 

In any large organization all four 
of these bases, as well as less usual ones, 
may be found to operate. The major 
executive assistants to the chief execu- 
tive are therefore chosen according to 
one of these bases with other assistants 
subordinate to them, or, if responsible 
directly to the chief executive, recog- 
nized as operating in an auxiliary 


capacity to the major executive assist- 
ants. 


ORGANIZATIONAL WEAKNESSES 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


If we evaluate the organizational 
pattern in common use in secondary 
schools as an expert in institutional 
organization would do, we can identif 
two weaknesses that may well make us 
feel that we should begin to shift this 
organizational pattern toward a clean- 
cut purpose basis. The first of these 
two weaknesses is that, for the major 
part of the program—the “academic” 
part—schools are organized on a 
process basis although there is good 
reason to believe that the institutions 
exist primarily to achieve purposes 
which are not identical with the 
processes now being stressed. The 
second weakness is that we do not re- 
tain this process basis throughout the 
whole institution, but shift toward a 
purpose organization when we enter 
the areas of “non-academic” and voca- 
tional education. This procedure causes 
an institutional fracture, running from 
top to bottom of the organization be- 
tween these two aspects of the work 
of the school, which can but weaken 
the entire educational structure. Both 
of these weaknesses should be elimi- 
nated by centering on the purpose basis 
of organization and by giving it 
priority throughout the institution. 

Let us look more closely at the first 
weakness. In a comprehensive high 
schoo] where the instructional program 
is organized into departments repre- 
senting each teaching field (and in the 
case of foreign languages, for example, 
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into even smaller departments) an 
average of about 60 per cent of the 
time of pupils is spent in the study of 
academic subjects. This is a process 
organization of the work which experts 
in institutional organization agree 
usually results in an overemphasis on 
the techniques involved in the various 
processes and an underemphasis on the 
major purposes to be served by an in- 
stitution. Secondary schools should be 
process-organized only if they are pri- 
marily concerned with excellence in a 
number of processes. They should be 
purpose-organized if their chief con- 
cern is with purposes which are out- 
comes of the processes but are not 
identical with them. All general public 
discussion of the high school and its 
program shows how widespread is the 
concern that it achieve better the pur- 
poses for which it exists in our society. 
These major purposes, whether stated 
by laymen or by professional edu- 
cators, have affirmed that public sec- 
ondary schools were established to 
achieve citizenship, health, preparation 
for lifework, and other purposes as 
stated in the two recent publications 
mentioned above. Where these state- 
ments have contained such a purpose 
as “command of fundamental proc- 
esses,” it is always evident that here an 
auxiliary purpose is being stated; the 
“fundamental processes” are argued for 
as a means to the other types of goals 
and purposes enumerated above. Ex- 
amination of the various statements of 
purposes for American secondary edu- 
cation, from those of Inglis to those of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
will reveal that the accent has been on 


the attainment of purposes through 
education and not on the processes 
used in achieving the purposes. Yet in 
the “academic” areas, which are re- 
garded by many as the heart and soul 
of secondary education, the high school 
is organized more to promote excel- 
lence in the various processes than to 
stress the attainment of the goals or 
purposes for which these processes are 
supposedly but the means of attain- 
ment. 

Suppose a teacher who was expected 
to teach a group of students elementary 
bookkeeping so that at the end of the 
course they could qualify as beginning 
bookkeepers, early in the course be- 
came so engrossed in teaching the 
students to write neatly, to make legi- 
ble figures, and to do their arithmetic 
accurately that there was not much 
time to practice keeping any books. 
This example of getting lost in detailed 
processes applied to bookkeeping may 
seem farfetched, but, if we grant that 
educating youth to be good citizens is 
a major purpose to be served by teach- 
ing history and/or the social studies, 
may we not legitimately ask whether 
some teachers have not become so lost 
in the processes and techniques of his- 
tory teaching that they are largely fail- 
ing to attain this major purpose? Get- 
ting lost in the processes is to be 
expected as long as we organize schools 
on a process basis, for it is generally 
the case that when such a basis is used 
the workers are chiefly concerned with 
processes. This means that we tend to 
select workers who are expert in a 
process, put them under the direction 
of a person who is even more expert 
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in a process, and thus develop a depart- 
ment of experts in a process. Who is to 
blame if expertness in the process 
comes to be the chief goal of such a 
department? Who should be surprised 
at this result or at the lack of emphasis 
upon the major purposes of education 
when it is known to students of insti- 
tutional organization that a process or- 
ganization tends to play up technical 
excellence in processes and to subordi- 
nate to everything else the purposes to 
be served? The best way to get such 
a concentration of emphasis upon 
major purposes in secondary education 
as Education for All American Youth 
and Planning for American Y outh seek 
is to move toward a school organized 
around the major purposes and away 
from one where the major basis of or- 
ganization is so largely around process. 

Let us pass to the second weakness. 
In considering the “nonacademic” and 
vocational areas of the school’s pro- 
gram, one observes a tendency to 
emphasize purpose-organization. For 
instance, we have a commercial de- 
partment to prepare for work in indus- 
tries demanding certain kinds of 
competence from entering workers. 
As a department it includes various 
subjects: commercial arithmetic, typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, stenography, and 
office practice. Any course—one in 
trade-union membership, for example 
—can be legitimately offered in a 
commercial department if it seems to 
contribute to the purpose of having 
such a department. A different prin- 
ciple of organization is evident here 
from that in use in the academic area. 
This perhaps can best be seen if we say 


that if the principle operating in the 
academic area were applied to the com- 
mercial area we should not have a com- 
mercial department but departments 
of typing, bookkeeping, stenography, 
and so on. By the same token, if the 
principle of organization operating in 
the vocational area were applied to the 
academic area, we would abolish the 
various departments of English, foreign 
languages, and mathematics, for ex- 
ample, and have a college entrance 
department, since college preparation 
is the chief purpose served by these 
departments. There would be a“head” 
for each of the school’s curricula—not 
for each subject or group of allied 
subjects. It is thus evident that as one 
shifts his attention from the academic 
to the vocational areas he encounters 
a different principle of organization— 
one with the purpose basis more in evi- 
dence. In the less clearly vocationalized 
areas of the “nonacademic” there is 
more confusion between process and 
purpose organization, but in such areas 
as home economics there is a stronger 
emphasis on purposes than in the aca- 
demic areas even where home eco- 
nomics work is not vocationalized but 
is considered a part of general educa- 
tion, at least of all girls. So it can be said 
that, in the nonacademic and vocational 
areas of the school program, we find 
a somewhat different basis of organiza- 
tion. This tends to accentuate a lack of 
unity in the school. In fact, in some 
cities it has been one of the underlying 
reasons why it seemed wise to create 
separate academic and vocational sec- 
ondary schools, the first continuing 4 
process-organization and the second 
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adopting a rather thoroughgoing pur- 

-organization. This cleavage is 
generally regarded as unfortunate, and 
there is a strong argument in favor of 
making the principal type of secondary 
school in America a comprehensive 
high school. It is the writer’s opinion 
that the comprehensive: high school 
should be the rule, but that to be a real 
success it must become a thoroughly 
unified school organizing its whole 
program on the purpose basis, with any 
other basis of organization utilized only 
to the extent necessary to achieve ef- 
fectively the major purposes of second- 
ary education in America. 


HOW PURPOSE-ORGANIZATION 
WOULD CHANGE HIGH SCHOOLS 


If our high schools in general were 
to begin to unify their organization 
around the major purposes of youth 
education, we might expect to find 
more schools in which some of the fol- 
lowing changes were being made. This 
is not meant to be an inclusive list, but 
will suggest the kind of institutional 
structure that might develop. 

1. Under the immediate supervision 
of the principal would be four or five 
“coordinators,” each representing a 
major purpose of secondary education 
which the school intended to stress. 
Three among the four or five who 
would commonly be used would 
doubtless be coordinators of citizen- 
ship, health and physical fitness, and 
lifework (including college prepara- 
tion—see Education for All American 
Youth). 

Others, such as use of leisure and 
homemaking, would be added if the 


emphasis to be given merited it or, if 
not, they could be assigned to one of 
these three. Most schools would have 
four or five such coordinators to co- 
ordinate the work of the present 
departments around the achievement 
of the school’s major purposes. Where 
schools now have from eight to sixteen 
department heads these could be re- 
tained as needed, but under the general 
direction of the coordinators. In time 
it might be found unnecessary to retain 
all department heads. One in the field 
of communication, for example, might 
replace two or three of the present type 
of department heads. Schools which 
have no department heads could op- 
erate directly under the coordinators. 
Such coordinators are now employed 
in some Los Angeles high schools with 
or without department heads. In an 
eastern Pennsylvania high school, four 
“directors” exist but no department 
heads are included in the school’s or- 
ganization. Where it does not seem 
feasible to designate one person as “co- 
ordinator” or even where there is one, 
it may be wise to create a coordinating 
committee composed of teachers from 
various departments who are especially 
interested in a given purpose. Thus 
teachers from home economics, science, 
social studies, and physical education 
departments might well compose the 
coordinating committee on health and 
physical fitness, since presumably these 
departments would be the channels 
through which the school would work 
to achieve this purpose. These sugges- 
tions with reference to the coordina- 
tors are not intended to imply that 
there would be no assistant principal 
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or special workers in guidance, for 
example. We are considering here 
only the organization of the school’s 
instructional program. As the type of 
educational program endorsed by Edu- 
cation for All American Youth and by 
Planning for American Y outh becomes 
general, an over-all organization of the 
program under the leadership of four 
or five persons or committees, each re- 
sponsible for evaluating the school’s 
programs in terms of an objective, 
would be logical. 

2. The coordinators and/or the co- 
ordinating committees would each 
study the school’s work to see that 
everything possible was being done to 
achieve the major purposes of the 
school. They would present to the 
principal, and hence to the department 
heads and/or to the faculty, recom- 
mendations urging the inclusion of 
more instruction at a given point; 
elimination of needless duplication at 
another point; the development of new 
material and the allocation to certain 
years, departments, and teachers of 
certain activities essential to the full 
achievement of the purpose which they 
represented. The pressure on the 
principal’s office would be shifted from 
getting more of this or that subject 
taught to more students, to pressure for 
greater realization of certain purposes. 

3. Courses of study would be de- 
veloped in which content was evalu- 
ated in terms of its usefulness in 
achieving one of the major purposes 
with the students for whom the course 
of study was intended. A typical 
course of study committee would not 
necessarily be composed of the teachers 


of one subject area, but might well in. 
clude teachers from several. As is indj- 
cated above in connection with the 
creation of a coordinating committee 
on health and physical fitness, several 
departments of instruction might be 
involved in the modification or de- 
velopment of a new course of study, 
This would tend to bring the full re- 
sources of the school to play on the 
matter, and what was done in the de- 
partment in which the course’ was 
taught would be a composite of the 
best that could have been done had it 
been taught in any other department. 
Non-functional material would more 
readily be omitted by such a course of 
study committee than by a departmen- 
tal committee, which always feels un- 
der obligation to have its course of 
study cover everything usually ex- 
pected of such a course in such a 
department. The criteria of “covering 
the subject” and of “laying a good 
foundation” for an advanced course 
in the subject would be less potent with 
such an interdepartmental committee 
as is proposed here. 

4. The requirements and electives 
under each of the school’s curricula 
would be reconsidered in terms of the 
purposes of each curriculum for its 
students. The constant content (“com- 
mon learnings”) of all curricula would 
be decided in terms of the school’s 
major purposes. The present legally 
required courses are supposed to serve 
one of these generally recognized pur- 
poses, and would, of course, be in- 
cluded—revised no doubt better to 
serve their intended purpose. The cur- 
riculum-constant requirements would 
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be gauged in terms of what the cur- 
riculum sought to do for its students 
beyond what the school sought through 
the constant content to do for all. Most 
curricula would have a strong lifework 
emphasis. The college entrance cur- 
riculum could well be designed in 
terms of what was required by recog- 
nized colleges with liberal entrance 
requirements, and could offer electives 
if necessary to fulfill the more restric- 
tive requirements of eastern non- 
coeducational colleges. There would 
then be no need for the general cur- 
riculum, as the minimum college 
entrance program would be about 
what the general usually is now. The 
other lifework curricula would remain 
unchanged with the exception that, 
with better coordination provided, one 
such course as applied mathematics, for 
example, could probably be developed 
which would serve the initial needs of 
all vocational students, and do away 
with the necessity for courses in com- 
mercial arithmetic, shop mathematics, 
and remedial arithmetic. This type of 
course should be required of all stu- 
dents whose skill in mathematics was 
below a good out-of-school use level. 
A course for seniors in labor manage- 
ment relations could also be an ex- 
ample of a common vocational cur- 
riculum requirement. The coordinator 
and/or the committee would probably 
raise some questions about continuing 
some of the present constants, but if, 
as suggested above, these were recon- 
sidered and redesigned where neces- 
sary, in terms of major purposes to be 
served, their present weaknesses would 
be reduced. Electives would still be 


available on a personal interest and/or 
ability basis to round out the program. 
The student activities offering should 
help at this point also, and should be 
considered as part of what the school 
offers to cultivate worth-while in- 
terests, explore ability, and give op- 
portunity for leisure education. The 
direction of this program would nat- 
urally fall to the coordinator of the 
school’s leisure-education program. 

5. The registration of students for 
a new year would be under the super- 
vision of the coordinators. At the time 
of entrance each student would choose 
a curriculum, and his ability to pursue 
it could be gauged by the guidance 
office. The student would indicate his 
desired electives (including scheduled 
student activities or organizations), and 
if these were approved for him by his 
adviser and by the coordinator, the 
student’s program would be settled. 
Each of the four or five coordinators 
would ascertain the number of stu- 
dents in his curricula registered for 
each subject. These four or five, meet- 
ing with the principal (or assistant 
principal), would develop the needed 
daily schedule of classes. The work of 
assigning pupils to classes would prob- 
ably need to be centralized in the prin- 
cipal’s office in order to keep class sizes 
balanced, but registration and educa- 
tional guidance would tend to center 
around the coordinators’ offices. 

6. The present practice of requiring 
students to secure a given number of 
credits in certain departments or sub- 
jects before graduation would be aban- 
doned as fast as the organization of the 
school in terms of purposes could be 
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effected. Each year each student’s pro- 
gram would include what the school 
approved as a program through which 
it expected him to acquire some of the 
kinds of competence implied in the 
school’s major purposes. Each year he 
would have a program of health and 
physical fitness which the school con- 
sidered best for him or at least was 
willing to approve for him. At the end 
of the student’s course the annual pro- 
grams of health and physical fitness, if 
satisfactorily completed, would add up 
to graduation requirements in this area. 
Athletic participation of any kind un- 
der the school’s supervision would be a 
part of this program. The student 
would also have each year a program 
of civic education which at present 
might be a sequence of subject courses 
but need not continue to be. Participa- 
tion in group activities under the super- 
vision of the school, performance of 
social service in the school and com- 
munity, and leadership in the school 
should be counted as part of this pro- 
gram along with classwork. Each stu- 
dent would also be encouraged to elect 
a program built on his interests—edu- 
cational—cultural or artistic—under the 
school’s supervision and all would be 
accepted as part of his regular school 
work. He would also choose a lifework 
curriculum from what the school had 
to offer—college entrance, commercial, 
homemaking, and any number of other 
vocational offerings. Each of these 
curricula would offer what was needed 
to qualify a young man or woman for 
entrance into a lifework. These offer- 
ings would include work experience 
and participation in group activities re- 


lated to one’s lifework interest—all yn. 
der the supervision of the school. 

Each student’s program would thus 
include four areas: health and physical 
fitness, citizenship, leisure, and life. 
work. How much of each, would y. 
from student to student and from year 
to year and would be determined on 
the basis of guidance and consultation 
with the individual and his parents, 
Ordinarily a normal student would be 
required to complete what was as- 
signed to him as a result of conference 
in all four areas. An excess of activi 
and work in one area would not make 
up for a shortage in another area. At 
present the use of semester-hour credits 
would have to continue for want of a 
substitute, although as outside activi- 
ties and work experience enter the pic- 
ture, credit on a clock-hours basis may 
turn out to be temporarily necessary 
and preferable to semester credits. 
Later a better plan may be developed 
as suggested below. 

7. When the school’s educational 
program is in the direct charge of co- 
ordinators who are responsible for the 
achievement of major purposes through 
that program, we may expect each of 
them to be concerned about evaluating 
the pupils’ growth in terms of the pur- 
pose for which he as coordinator is 
responsible. As long as those who are 
in charge of the school’s program rep- 
resent a process of educating and are 
only secondarily concerned with pur- 
pose-achievement, it is perfectly nat- 
ural for them to seek and use means 
of evaluation in terms of the degree 
of skill or facility in the particular 
process for which they are responsible. 
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The result is that, in the academic 
areas Where process-organization has 
been most common, there has been the 
most general satisfaction with tests, 
measures, and evaluations which re- 
flected achievement in the processes 
and the most willingness to assume that 
these measures should be accepted 
either in lieu of, or as equivalent to, 
achievement of the major purposes of 
education by the school. Wherever 
purpose-organization tends to control 
the educational program, either the 
course content is changed so that 
achievement in it does represent suc- 
cess in terms of a major purpose (as 
in vocational agriculture, for example), 
or tests of competence are sought 
which check students not on achieve- 
ment in subject matter of the courses 
as such, but on their ability to use it 
in the kinds of out-of-school situations 
with which they are confronted when 
they leave school. 

So, in a purpose-organized school, 
we may expect a shift in emphasis in 
our testing, measuring, evaluating, and 
student grading practices. Just as our 
Air Forces sought to create tests which 
showed how a trainee thought and 
acted under skillfully simulated com- 
bat conditions, so purpose-organized 
schools may be expected to search for 
ways of gauging the competence of 
students to think and act when face 
to face with real life conditions and 
situations. The test will be whether, as 
the students progress through school, 
they gain in competence to think and 
act as youth who will soon take part 
in the activities of young adults must 
if they are to measure up to the de- 


mands which modern life makes on 
young citizens. 

Such measures will not be easily or 
immediately developed, and in the 
meanwhile we shall have to continue 
to use what we have. It is certain, how- 
ever, that, as schools tend to become 
purpose-centered, the development of 
these tests of competence and relative 
maturity in various areas will command 
a great deal more thought and atten- 
tion than heretofore. The experience 
of the armed services shows both the 
difficulties and the possibilities of de- 
veloping such tests, but the degree of 
success achieved by them augurs well 
for the future. We can also be sure 
that in the meanwhile we are very 
likely to find purpose-organized schools 
making better interpretations of such 
tests as we now have and less will- 
ing to accept those results which re- 
flect chiefly memorized knowledge of 
course content as proof of the school’s 
achievement of the major purposes of 
education with its students. 

8. A trend toward purpose-organ- 
ization of secondary schools will 
modify programs for the education 
of teachers. The current emphasis 
upon purpose in education is already 
beginning to modify these programs 
in some of the teacher-education cen- 
ters. As schools become purpose- 
organized, this trend will be accen- 
tuated. However, with new teacher 
intake slowing down as it has recently 
and as it will again in the postwar 
period, the chief high-pressure area in 
teacher education shifts to in-service 
education. When a school moves to- 
ward purpose-organization, it auto- 
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matically creates a different teacher- 
education situation for its faculty. The 
chief centers of group work by teach- 
ers become those created by the 
presence of coordinators in the school. 
Their leadership in terms of purpose 
poses different problems for study by 
differently organized groups. The 
main group meetings of teachers 
would be of those working under the 
general direction of each of the co- 
ordinators. The present type of depart- 
mental meeting would play a more 
minor role. Interdepartmental com- 
mittees for study of problems con- 
cerned. with purpose-achievement, for 
revision of courses of study as in- 
dicated in (3) above, and for other 
types of professional activity and 
study called for by the purpose- 
organization of the school would create 
a different setting for in-service edu- 
cation as well as a different content 
for it. It therefore seems certain that 
one of the most valuable by-products 
of a shift in school organization from 
process to purpose would be a stim- 
ulated and modified program of in- 
service education of teachers. 
Education for all American youth 
in 1950 will be quite a different under- 
taking from that of educating the 
youth who chose to go to secondary 
school in 1850. The social setting is 
different. The students are different. 
The purposes began to be different as 
soon as we began to think in terms of 
educating al] youth in our high schools. 


The full achievement of these pur. 
poses of education to the limit of the 
capacity of each youth will become 
even more important as the twin forces 


of democracy and technology begin to | 


exert their full influence in the postwar 
world. If the high school is to become 
the powerful factor in youth educa. 
tion and on American life which it 
is capable of being and for which 
there is great need, it will have to be- 
come one of our most efficiently 
designed institutions. What was satis. 
factory for 1850 or even 1900 will 
not be satisfactory in 1950. 

If the school’s real job is to do all 
it can through education to make 
youth healthy and physically fit; to 
make them good young citizens in 
every sense of the word; to make 
them self-supporting and efficient pro- 
ducers and consumers in the home, 
shop, factory, office classroom, mine, 
and on the farm; to help them develop 
special interests and abilities; and to 
enable them to participate in and enjoy 
wholesome forms of leisure activities, 
then the school had better organize 
itself with an eye to the accomplish- 
ment of these very things. The com- 
plete achievement of these purposes 
requires many modifications in our 
nineteenth century high school, but 
none of these changes will be a 
quickly effected as is possible unles 
the school administrators redesign the 
school into a purpose-organized i institu- 
tion. Function should determine design. 
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Education in the Postwar World* 


AGNES E. MEYER 


AUTHOR OF Journey Through Chaos 


HE only justification I have for ad- 
dressing a group of expert educa- 
tors arises from the fact that I have seen 
with my own eyes as I journeyed from 
war center to war center in this coun- 
that we are in the grip of a revolu- 
tion which I had already seen at a 
more advanced stage in Great Britain— 
amovement of the hitherto inarticulate 
mass of the people for a new place in 
the sun. What do I mean by revolu- 
tion? I do not mean the bloodshed 
which is often its by-product. I mean 
that profound social changes are tak- 
ing place over a wide area at a rapid 
tempo. 

The education which the millions of 
war workers derived from their migra- 
tions, from the training they received 
and the money they earned in the fac- 
tories, from working side by side with 
different kinds of people has multiplied 
our industrial population and set a fer- 
ment in motion that will not come to 
rest until the new hopes aroused in 
many breasts are recognized as legiti- 
mate and given the satisfaction which 
they deserve. 

The symbol of the common man 
must become a powerful influence on 


our thinking. We now have the choice 
*An address given before the Department of 

Curriculum and Teaching at Teachers College, 

Columbia University, March 16, 1945. 


between anticipating the rights of the 
common man or waiting until the com- 
mon man forces them upon the nation. 
We labor under an inescapable impera- 
tive to create a new world expressing 
broader sympathies through broader 
patterns of being, of thinking, and of 
doing. The home front is a battle- 
ground as intense as the military front 
—a battleground on which is being 
waged a conflict between the past and 
the future. Let us remember as a warn- 
ing that after the last war this same 
great struggle was buried beneath a self- 
ish cynicism that preached the futility 
of all serious living and a pessimistic 
pacifism that was opposed to war 
chiefly because nothing in life seemed 
important enough to justify a fight for 
its preservation. At the end of World 
War II, America, as one of the greatest 
powers in the world, must become con- 
scious of the moral responsibilities 
which power entails. And first among 
those responsibilities is the recognition 
of our shortcomings as a democracy. 

None of these shortcomings is more 
serious than the unequal distribution of 
our school facilities, and the disintegra- 
tion which has taken place during the 
war even in our strongest educational 
systems. If the war has taught us any- 
thing it is that schools are the greatest 
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single stabilizing force in American 
life. You may think that full employ- 
ment is more important. I saw full em- 
ployment in war centers where the 
schools were sacrificed and the result 
was social pandemonium, delinquency, 
and crime. Easy money is so much poi- 
son to an undisciplined, uneducated 
population. Moreover, as a panacea it 
is a delusion, because income is thrown 
out the window by such people, while 
their rootlessness, restlessness, and un- 
happiness are increased. 

Economic security emphasizes the 
qualities of human nature. It makes 
strong people stronger but it makes 
the weak still weaker. An increase of 
economic security without the use of 
all the means that fortify body, mind, 
and heart can, therefore, become a 
menace to the nation. Never will our 
country realize its maximum possibili- 
ties until we become convinced that 
human values transcend material values. 
We cannot begin too soon to correlate 
our economic and social objectives, be- 
cause the one depends upon the other. 

We have in this country of ours mil- 
lions of illiterate, undernourished or 
unhealthy people. Countless numbers 
of them can be seen in the war centers, 
living in dirty shacks and tents. In ad- 
dition, migration, new environments, 
and bad living conditions have shat- 
tered the moral standards of many in- 
dividuals and families who formerly 
adhered to them. Our standards of be- 
havior have suffered more during this 
total war than our standard of living. 
Our latent weaknesses have been high- 
lighted, not created, by the war pres- 
sures. The problem of delinquency, for 


example, resulted from the past failures 
of our educational system. Delinquent 
children are the outgrowth of a de 
linquent society. But the strong school 
systems made their influence felt. From 
those sections of our country where our 
schools are at their best came the vast 
reservoir of skills that made our pro- 
duction record possible and put be. 
tween us and our enemies an 
whose courage, resourcefulness, and 
adaptability are the marvel of the 
world. Therefore, it is no exaggeration 
to claim that the re-establishment of so- 
cial order and community stability in 
the postwar world must come in large 
measure from a reinvigoration of our 
whole educational system. 

The schools I saw that coped with 
the social turmoil of the war centers 
most successfully were those that 
broke down the walls which still sep- 
arate our educational institutions from 
the life of the community. Those who 
merely glanced despairingly over their 
walls at the milling crowd never un- 
derstood that they were failing their 
country. Those who razed the walls, 
broke up their formal procedures and 
perceived the new order of things in 
its fully reality, played an important 
part in furthering the war production 
effort and in the preservation of our 
cultural continuity. 

Of the many illustrations, good and 
bad, that I encountered, I will mention 
only the high schools, for, judging by 
my experiences, the weakest spot in 
our school system lies in our attitude 
toward the adolescent. The free high 
school is one of the great contributions 
we Americans have made to education, 
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and in our big cities and towns they 
are excellent. But, in prolonging adoles- 
cence among our boys and girls to 
keep them out of the labor market, we 
have emptied their lives of significant 
action content to a point where they 
have no place, no function, in our so- 
cial structure. Even the war found no 
more important duty for these young- 
sters than that of collecting junk. 
Many of them broke away from home 
ties, roamed the country, lived from 
hand to mouth because no special hous- 
ing projects existed for them, and took 
that were often much too heavy. 
But the adolescents who remained at 
school felt the emptiness of their lives. 
They were the unhappiest people I 
met. Too young to go into the armed 
services, made old beyond their years 
by the wartime collapse of moral 
standards, these young people were 
getting on as best they could in a so- 
cial vacuum. The average old-fash- 
ioned high school was just a bore in 
comparison with the excitement of the 
boom towns in which they lived. Many 
teen-agers have bad manners, few mor- 
als, and no discipline because our so- 
ciety makes no demands on them. The 
Army often had neurotics on its hands 
when these unadjusted older adoles- 
cents were caught in a situation where 
they were forced to conform to their 
environment. Our schools are largely 
to blame for that. They had never 
given these boys a chance to learn that 
the democratic personality depends 
upon the acceptance of active respon- 
sibility for the total welfare and the 
safety of the nation. 
We talk much of the need for char- 


acter building, but attempts in this di- 
rection are doomed to failure in schools 
that have no integration with family 
life and with the social environment in 
which the child, after all, spends the 
greater part of the day. The more ex- 
pert these isolated schools are in teach- 
ing abstract morality or, for that 
matter, any abstract principles, the 
more they throw their pupils into con- 
flict with reality, creating scepticism in 
the hardboiled youngster and neuroses 
in the sensitive one. More than any 
other part of our educational system, 
the high school must give its students a 
responsible role in community life and 
a varied contact with it in order that 
their roots may sink down into our 
rich and nourishing democratic soil 
at an early age. 

The war has made clear to us that 
the school in the postwar world must 
see its educational role in social terms, 
as a bulwark for the individual, the 
family, and the community against the 
forces that prevent the full develop- 
ment of man’s mental, emotional, and 
physical capacities. Our whole civiliza- 
tion has its foundation in stable, 
unified family life. Without this 
foundation, the possibility of in- 
dividual adjustment to that greater 
family, called society, is remote. A 
stable family in a stable community 
must be the prime objective not only 
of our educational system, but of our 
whole postwar program of social de- 
fense. 

Obviously, the school cannot under- 
take such an expansion of its functions 
without the help of the local public 
and private health and welfare agen- 
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cies. In our highly organized towns and 
cities we have enough voluntary wel- 
fare organizations to turn the com- 
munity into a veritable paradise, but 
they are moving in parallel lines that 
never meet. They waste immense sums 
of money and energy, while human 
suffering remains unalleviated. We 
have duplication of programs, with 
competition and jealousy rampant, 
while few of the agencies see their 
work with the total community prob- 
lem in mind. Good will runs wild in 
our country. It has now become nec- 
essary to harness the good will of our 
people and to coordinate their volun- 
tary efforts with those of the public 
agencies in such a way that the total 
population will be served. This process 
of coordination cannot take place in 
a vacuum. What better, what more 
obvious focus for a new social solidarity 
could there be than the school? 

You have a more extensive knowl- 
edge than I of the many experi- 
ments in school—community integra- 
tion that are under way throughout 
the country. The most successful one 
that I encountered was in Orange, 
Texas, where the teachers had to cope 
with an extremely primitive popula- 
tion that had emerged from the thicket, 
as it is called, the almost jungle-like 
forest of deep-east Texas. To teach 
these people the use of the ordinary 
facilities of living was in itself a 
problem. The school, by enlistment of 
every local agency, from the shipyard 
manager to the welfare and youth 
agencies, made itself. an inspiration 
to decency, cleanliness, and orderly 
community life. So powerful were 





its attractions to old and young alike 
that at Christmas one of the cle 
came to the school superintendent and 
said, “Look here, you have our folks 
in your place every day of the year, 
You might leave us Christmas.” This 
school is open every day from six in the 
morning, when the mothers going to 
the day shift leave their children, until 
ten in the evening, when the parents re- 
turn from the second shift. The chil- 
dren eat, rest, study, and play under 
school auspices. With women going 
more and more into industry, the 
schools will be obliged to evolve sim- 
ilar programs in every industrial area, 
The older boys and girls have an in- 
tegrated study and work program in 
which the shipyards cooperate whole- 
heartedly. The conditions at Orange 
may be abnormal in some respects, but 
in its careful adjustment of program 
and facilities to the needs of the chil- 
dren and their parents, this school is an 
excellent illustration of the prevalent 
tendency to see in education a social 
function that embraces and enhances 
intellectual, moral, and practical in- 
struction. 

That school was built with Lanham 
Act Funds because the local superin- 
tendent, Mr. Edgar, had the initiative 
to scare Washington into helping this 
poor community. There were other 
places, lots of them, that needed 
schools just as much without getting 
them. There have always been rural 
areas and whole states in our rich na- 
tion whose schools would disgrace the 
Hottentots, let alone the people of -the 
United States. The hit-and-miss distri- 
bution of funds through the Lanham 
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Act is no solution to the absurd varia- 
tion in our public school system. I say 
absurd because it is worse than tragic, 
it is ridiculous that some of our chil- 
dren should have every opportunity 
for self-development while millions of 
our people have next to none. It is 
sheer, unadulterated nonsense, espe- 
cially when it is buttressed by out- 
moded talk about states rights. Why 
should states rights be allowed to nul- 
lify human rights? It delighted me to 
see our prosperous, self-satisfied mid- 
dle-class communities overrun by illit- 
erate, destructive, badly behaved peo- 
ple from our neglected areas, for it 
taught them that inadequate education 
in large sections of our country results 
in penalties shared by the whole na- 
tion. 

I need not dwell upon the fact that 
5,000,000 or more recruits were re- 
jected by the military authorities for 
reasons of illiteracy and bad health. 
What wouldn’t we give now if we had 
two hundred and fifty more divisions 
between us and our enemies! It is well 
to remember, however, that the Army 
published similar figures after the last 
war and issued warnings of our inade- 
quate education. What did we do 
about those warnings? We ignored 
them. 

I should like to point out that these 
same neglected people were just as 
great a handicap to our production 
program, especially in the shipyards of 
the Gulf States, where they consti- 
tuted one-fourth of the labor force. An 
industrial civilization such as ours is 
dependent upon the proportion of the 
productive to the non-productive peo- 


ple. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
the use of the national wealth to im- 
prove the quality of our people is the 
surest method of producing more 
wealth. If America is going to main- 
tain its position of leadership in the 
postwar world, the economic system 
must serve our total organization, not 
merely a favored part of it, whether in 
the geographic or the human sense. 

I have emphasized the need for 
school-community cooperation in our 
prosperous communities because local 
initiative and independence are the 
source of that grass-root vitality which 
spells democracy. But in the impover- 
ished areas whence most of our illiter- 
acy stems, the health, housing, welfare, 
and other cultural facilities are also 
inadequate if not totally absent. These 
poorer states and the rural areas in 
general cannot make progress as 
rapidly as the tempo of the times de- 
mands without the application of fed- 
eral aid, not only for education, but 
for health and welfare programs that 
are closely allied with the school sys- 
tem. Such an integrated social program 
is not possible as long as we tolerate 
the lack of coordination at the state 
and federal level among the many bu- 
reaus concerned with education, health, 
and welfare. At least 32 of our state 
governments are so weak in their de- 
partments of health and education that 
they are not fit to administer a big 
program of federal aid. You might just 
as well pour the money down the 
drain. But progress on the state and 
community levels is difficult unless the 
nation-wide desire for a unified attack 
on its social problems is, first of all, 
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reflected in a thoroughgoing reorgani- 
zation of the Federal bureaus. 

For this reason I have been advocat- 
ing the regrouping of all Federal bu- 
reaus concerned with education, health, 
and welfare under one department 
whose administrator will be a Cabinet 
officer with three assistant secretaries 
as heads of the various departments. 
Moreover, just as the Secretary of 
Labor has mandate to promote the 
interests of the wage earner, so this 
new Cabinet member should be given 
the positive mandate to promote the 
human welfare of the whole popula- 
tion. He should be an outstanding ex- 
ecutive, a person with appreciation of 
the professional skills in each area and 
therefore an ability to coordinate the 
social implications of these programs in 
terms of general human well-being. He 
should have at his disposal a Depart- 
ment of Research, staffed with the best 
and most progressive minds in the 
country, people with vision and cour- 
age, who realize that in self-defense we 
must achieve throughout the nation 
uniform standards of education, health, 
and nutrition for children, regardless 
of the states’ financial resources. If the 
Surgeon General, Dr. Parran, succeeds 
in putting through Congress his sug- 
gestion of a network of hospitals and 
subsidiary health centers, these health 
centers could become allies of the 
school system in a nation-wide plan to 
protect the health of American child- 
hood. 

This Department of Education, 
Health, and Welfare should be legally 
implemented so that the Federal Ad- 
ministrator learns to coordinate with- 


out regimentation and control. Ip 
education, health, and welfare work, 
the administration should remain in the 
states and localities. The conservation 
of our human assets will always res 
upon an intimate knowledge of the 
local population, of local conditions 
and local resources. The role of the 
Federal Government is to help the 
local agencies through dynamic leader- 
ship, standard setting, and, last but not 
least, financial assistance. 

I realize that it has long been the 
hope of teachers generally to have a 
separate Secretary of Education, but 
all three functions, education, health, 
and welfare, must be given their proper 
dignity in the eyes of our people, 
and three new Cabinet positions are 
out of the question. Moreover, it 
would make the necessary consolida- 
tion of these programs difficult if not 
impossible. The isolation of the spe- 
cialist in his own narrow world—the 
teacher, doctor, psychiatrist, social 
worker—is an obstacle and a detriment 
to human progress. They must all move 
toward each other in the knowledge 
that each must see man, woman, or 
child as a whole human being who is 
primarily a member of the family 
group. 

The very first task of a Secretary of 
Education, Health, and Welfare would 
be to supply the impetus we need to 
plan for equalization throughout the 
country of the quality and quantity of 
our public education, to coordinate 
community health and welfare services 
with the school, and to provide new 
and thorough training for the socially- 
minded teachers we now need. Only 
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Cabinet officer and his assistant secre- 
taries would be in a position of suffi- 
cient influence to draw up and work 
toward a minimum standard of living 
below which no American family 
should be allowed to fall. If such an 
objective became generally accepted, it 
would give everyone a stake in Amer- 
ica’s future; a feeling of genuine 
security would soften racial, religious, 
and class rivalry, and help us to forge 
a social solidarity that would check the 
dangerous isolation of the individual 
in our migratory, trailer-minded 
civilization. 

But the sands are running fast. A 
violent struggle is going on between 
democracy and fascism in which the 
war with all its ferocity is but the first 
step toward victory. When it is con- 
cluded we shall still have to win the 
ideological war against authoritarian- 
ism and prove our ability to organize 
the new world that yearns to come 
into being. 

Democracy is walking a tightrope. 
The irrational forces are loose among 
us as well as among the Nazis. Our 


enemies have played upon the brute 
instincts of humanity. We cannot af- 
ford to ignore them. Emotion and rea- 
son must make a truce if we are to 
exert the full power of mankind. Why 
leave the revolution to fanatics? The 
growth of racial animosities, class con- 
flicts, and widespread fears of all kinds 
is encouraged when constructive lead- 
ership abdicates. If we do not show the 
wisdom to guide this emotional dyna- 
mism with reason, reason itself may be 
engulfed. 

Our American people, I assure you, 
are not afraid to undertake the respon- 
sibilities that now confront democracy. 
All over the country I have seen proof 
that we still have boundless confidence 
in ourselves, in individual initiative, 
and in group action. With that faith in 
our hearts nothing, literally nothing, 
can defeat us. The world is not merely 
the world, it is our world. And how- 
ever powerful the outward circum- 
stances may be, they will yield to the 
still greater power of a free people 
filled with determination to preserve 
their freedom. 
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Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics 


W. D. REEVE 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


pt Socteeg nen aids in teaching 


are not new. They were used 
by Rousseau and have been employed 
by many other educators since his 
time. But invention has enormously 
expanded their instructional _possi- 
bilities; within the past century the 
world has witnessed the advent of the 
phonograph, the stereoscope, three- 
dimensional colored pictures on lentic- 
ulated films, the Polaroid three- 
dimensional pictures, the radio, silent 
and sound motion pictures, together 
with technicolor and television. 
Teachets of mathematics, like teach- 
ers of other school subjects, have been 
slow to utilize multi-sensory aids to 
the utmost, and to turn their class- 
rooms into laboratories and workshops. 
There are many reasons why this has 
been the case. In the first place, teach- 
ers tend to rely too much on traditional 
practice in solving educational prob- 
lems, which means clinging to the old 
question and answer type of recita- 
tion. Secondly, too many teachers are 
afraid to try new ways of teaching. 
They lack appreciation, imagination, 
and ingenuity; they are indifferent or 
apathetic; and in many cases their 
training has not qualified them to do 
creative teaching. Thirdly, they do not 
always understand the purpose of 


multi-sensory aids, and understanding 
is essential if these aids are to facilitate 
instruction. Fourthly, unsympathetic 
administrative attitudes may play a 
part in discouraging teachers from t 
ing out new ideas. Finally, many 
teachers, to say nothing of administra- 
tors, are fearful of the expense involved 
in providing proper classroom equip- 
ment for the use of multi-sensory aids. 
They overlook the fact that increased 
understanding and interest on the part 
of the pupil offset any reasonable ex- 
penditure for the purchase of good 
teaching material. 


WARTIME EVIDENCE 


According to an article in the New 
York Times for March 24, 1945, the 
U.S. Signal Corps “believes that the 
Army training period has been short- 
ened by 40 per cent through the use 
of training films.” There is no doubt 
that the armed services believe in the 
efficacy of films, if one can judge by 
the amount of material they have pre- 
pared as multi-sensory aids in teaching 
inductees. It is said that it would take 
an individual six hours a day for seven 
years to see all the films that have been 
produced for the armed services. It is 
probable that some of the multi- 
sensory aids now being used by the 
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armed forces will prove valuable to 
schools in the postwar period; in fact, 
some of this material is already being 
made available to schools at nominal 
cost. 

In a recent article in The News 
Letter’ (February, 1945) Edgar Dale 
points out that schools can learn much 
by studying the GI teaching materials 
and methods. In regard to teaching 
tools, he says: 


A visit to the average school or class- 
room will show that it is often poverty- 
stricken as far as maps, reference books, 
globes, films, filmstrips, models, exhibits, 
bulletin boards, charts, graphs, or picture 
files are concerned. Our schools usually 
operate on the assumption that you can 
teach amy subject in amy classroom. Far, 
far too often the schools depend upon 
the free handouts of various industrial 
concerns for their teaching materials in 
health, geography, history, and other 
subjects. 

Think of what could be accomplished 
if we had good charts showing what 
number means, time charts showing his- 
torical development, or excellent maps 
like those of the Army Special Services 
Division. These are very valuable for 
pupils of all ability levels, and we could 
revolutionize our teaching of the less 
able students if we “visualized” many of 
the more difficult concepts for them. 


WORK OF TEACHERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Teachers’ organizations in mathe- 
matics are becoming alert to the need 
for organizing exhibits, developing 
mathematical laboratories, and even 
producing films and other multi- 
sensory aids. One group of classroom 

Published monthly by the Bureau of Educa- 


tional Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


teachers of mathematics in New York 
City recently sponsored a series of 
radio broadcasts on mathematics, and 
is now planning to prepare a series of 
films for use in the schools. A great deal 
of work has also been done by the 
Radio Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
of which A. Brown Miller? of Cleve- 
land is chairman. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics has long been in- 
terested in teaching aids. At the eight- 
eenth annual convention, held in 
Chicago in 1937, the results of the use 
of multi-sensory aids in teaching 
mathematics throughout the country 
were coordinated and presented to the 
large group of teachers in attendance. 
A mimeographed list of materials, en- 
titled “The Kinds of Pictures We Use 
in Teaching Mathematics,” was dis- 
tributed. Silent and sound moving pic- 
tures of a mathematical nature were 
shown, and a large exhibit of charts, 
models, graphs, and other multi- 
sensory aids was prepared by the 
Chicago teachers for the benefit of the 
group. The Visual Aids Committee of 
the National Council, under the chair- 
manship of E. R. Breslich, was later 
appointed, and this committee publi- 
cized further suggestions and improve- 
ments. 

The Board of Directors of the 
National Council in 1941 voted that a 
report be prepared on the work with 
multi-sensory aids that has been done 


2See the report of this Committee in The 
Mathematics Teacher, March, 1944, pp. 106-9. 
See also Marcella Leahy McNerney, “Demon- 
stration Teaching in Arithmetic by Radio,” in 
the same issue, pp. 110-17. 


‘a 
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by the teachers of mathematics 
throughout the country, and that this 
report be published as the Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the Council.’ Professor 
E. H. C. Hildebrandt of North- 
western University was the chairman 
of the committee which prepared the 
report. The fact that the entire year- 
book is devoted to multi-sensory aids 
is prima-facie evidence that the Coun- 
cil considers such aids extremely im- 
portant. 


USE OF MODELS 


When I was teaching mathematics at 
the University High School in Chicago 
many years ago, some of my pupils 
were having difficulty in learning solid 
geometry because of their inability to 
see the relation of lines and planes i in 
space. One boy in particular found it 
very difficult to understand and dem- 
onstrate successfully the theorem, “If 
a line is perpendicular to two lines at 
their point of intersection, it is per- 
pendicular to the plane of these lines.” 
I asked him to construct a model of 
wood and wire to illustrate the theo- 
rem. When he had done this, he not 
only understood the theorem, but was 
able to use the model in giving an ex- 
cellent demonstration of it. Another 
boy who gave a perfect proof of the 
theorem (he had memorized it), but 
without a model, showed by answers 
to questions subsequently put to him 


8“Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” The Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


that he saw the figure not in space, but 
only in the plane of the blackboard, 

There is no doubt that many pupils 
can learn geometry much better 
through the use of models, and without 
loss of any kind, if the teacher is aware 
of the possibilities and the proper 
techniques. But there is still the tra- 
ditional type of teacher who, when 
asked his opinion about the use of 
models in teaching solid geometry, said, 
“Don’t let the pupils use models; make 
them think it out.” Some pupils who 
are taught by such teachers often can 
give fairly satisfactory verbal proofs 
of the theorems in geometry. But the 
fact that a pupil correctly demonstrates 
a theorem is, as Professor Osgood of 
Harvard University once pointed out, 
no sign that he understands it. The test 
of his understanding is his ability to 
use the theorem. 

Some of the models which my pupils 
made would have done credit to any 
commercial concern. They were con- 
structed for the most part at home in 
improvised shops. But today there is 
no reason why our classrooms should 
not provide these facilities, or why the 
other shops of the school should not 
be utilized for this purpose. The 
preparation of models as teaching aids, 
granted proper supervision, is fully 
justifiable during school hours. 

Hilsenrath, one of the contributors 
to the Eighteenth Yearbook* points 
out that: 


* Joseph Hilsenrath, “Materials for Mathe- 
matics Models: Their Selection and Use.” 
Eighteenth Yearbook of The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, pp. 228-29. 
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The nature and number of materials 
and tools required will grow along with 
the need and use made of models. The 
following list may prove suggestive. 


Tools Tools 
Materials Required Recommended 


1. Toothpicks None 
4 Wooden A* 
applicators 
3. Venetian 
blind slats 
4. Steel 
strapping 
5.Cardboard 
6. Bus-bar wire 
7. Thin florist’s G 
wire 
8. Steel wire G, K 
circles 
9. Plywood M N 
10. Sheet metal 
11. Brass strips 
and bars 
12. Model- 
maker’s 
lumber 
13.Balsawood A 
14. Glass P 
15. Soap A 
A 
N 


A,B Small drill 


G, H,1,J,L 


Small drills 


16, Clay 

17. Colored None 
string 

18. Plaster of 
Paris 

19. Plastic A 
sheets 

20. Plastic tube, 
bar, and rod 


*See below for key to letters. 


None 


A,M,N 


Tools 


H. Scriber 

I. Metal punch 

J. Eyelet punch 
K. Soldering iron 
L. Metal shears 
M. Coping saw 
N. Crosscut saw 
O. Hack saw 

P. Glass cutter 


A. Razor blade type 
knife 

B. Paper punch 

C. Straightedge 

D. Pair of scissors 

E. Small hammer 

F. Stapler 

G. Pair of side-cutting 
pliers 


Accessories: Paper fasteners, eyelets, staples, 
paste, glue, airplane cement, rubber bands, 
ic (round and flat), wire brads, suction 
cups, solder and soldering paste, tape (masking, 
drafting, binding, etc.), violin D-string, thumb 
tacks, gummed letters and figures, paints (as- 
sorted colors), leather strips, and geil tate. 
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FILMSTRIPS, SLIDES, AND 
STEREOGRAMS 


The use of filmstrips, or slide films as 
they are sometimes called, can also 
bring about an appreciable improve- 
ment in mathematical instruction. As 
most teachers now know, this device 
consists of a series of pictures, or 
“frames,” on 35 mm. film, that can be 
projected on a screen or even on the 
classroom wall. The filmstrip has two 
distinct advantages: (1) it can be held 
on the screen long enough to give the 
pupils time to study it carefully; and 
(2) it can be produced by the teacher 
at a nominal cost. 

The Commission on Postwar Plans*® 
(Professor Raleigh Schorling, chair- 
man) recently appointed by the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, in discussing the value of 
multi-sensory aids in teaching mathe- 
matics, said in part: 


The Commission is disposed to believe 
that the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics is the appropriate organiza- 
tion to sponsor, guide, and coordinate 
the production of an excellent collection 
or library of slide films. The Council 
could promote such a program by: 
(1) providing the necessary directions for 
making a slide film; (2) giving generous 
recognition and reasonable compensation 
to the person or persons Somneng the 
slide films; (3) utilizing the audience 
situations at regional and national meet- 
ings for the selection of the best slide 
films; (4) arranging for the effective 
distribution of its films by an organiza- 
tion that would operate on a low service 
charge and turn over a small profit on 

5“The Second Report of the Commission on 


Postwar Plans.” The Mathematics Teacher, pp. 
220-21, May, 1945. 
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each film to the National Council; and 
(5) giving wide publicity to the film- 
strips sponsored by the National Council. 


The slide is another excellent device. 
Certain types of bar graphs and similar 
graphic presentations can be used to 
visualize many problems in mathe- 
matics without the use of slides. But 
the teacher will find that the use of 
slides will save enough time to com- 
pensate amply for the work involved 
in their production. 

Breslich® has prepared a set of 
stereograms (three-dimensional _pic- 
tures) for fifteen solid geometry theo- 
rems. These pictures require the use 
of special glasses, called “‘orthoscopes.” 
The development of inexpensive ma- 
terials for polarizing light has made 
possible a satisfactory projection of 
three-dimensional pictures. Teachers 
of mathematics will do well to investi- 
gate the possibilities in this area. 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


Motion pictures are the best device 
for illustrating effectively the practical 
applications of mathematics, particu- 
larly those that have to do with con- 
tinuous change. This makes them ideal 
for a topic like Joci, where nothing can 
bring out the idea of a locus so well 
as a film in which points, lines, and 
other geometric figures are in motion. 
Bell’ states that, 


Many students who have failed to get 
the slightest conception of locus, because 


6E. R. Breslich, Diagrams in Three Dimen- 
sions. Newson and Co. New York, N. Y. 

7 Kate Bell, “The Making and Use of Slides 
for the Teaching of Mathematics.” Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council of Mathe- 
matics, p. 278. See also pp. 318-24 and pp. 325-45. 


they have not enough abstract imaging. 
tion to see the points move on their 
controlled journeys, or because teachers 
have failed to call to their attention the 
multitudinous and intensely inter 
practical applications of the principles 
set forth in locus problems, have enthu- 
siastically understood after seeing a good 
expository motion picture. 


Unfortunately, there is a dearth of 
good films in mathematics, and prog- 
ress in increasing the number seems 
slow. We need more films of the 
sponsored years ago by David Eugene 
Smith and Aaron Bakst. This film, one 
of the first 16 mm. educational sound 
films, had for its purpose the presenta- 
tion of geometry as a dynamic rather 
than a static subject; although it had 
the technical defects of those early 
pictures, it served very well the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 


OTHER MATHEMATICS EQUIP- 
MENT AND MATERIALS 


Besides models, filmstrips, _ slides, 
and motion pictures there are many 
other useful devices for the teaching 
of mathematics. A few of them are 
listed here, to show the range of in- 
structional opportunities for visualizing 
mathematical concepts. 


1. The necessary mathematical class- 
room equipment, such as straightedge, 
white and colored crayon, compasses, 
wooden protractor, draftsman’s tri- 
angles, graphic blackboard or chart, 
parallel rulers, and spherical black- 
board. 

2. Some of the more recent addi- 


tions to the teacher’s kit of tools, 
such as, 
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g.Actual units of length, area, and 
volume, e.g., the inch, square inch, 
and cubic inch, to make more con- 
crete and meaningful direct measure- 
ment where the measuring instru- 
ment is applied directly on the dis- 
tances, areas, or volumes to be 
measured. 

b. The abacus, which serves in elemen- 
tary arithmetic to bring out a new 
and concrete meaning of units, tens, 
hundreds, and thousands. 

c.A discarded speedometer, to help 
pupils understand decimals. 

d.A rectangle divided into parts to 
clarify the processes of multiplica- 
tion and division of fractions, e.g., 
2/3 of 3/4 and 3/4 = 2/3. 

e. Homemade sextants used in measur- 
ing indirectly. 

f. The pantograph, for use in connec- 
tion with a study of similar figures 
and scale drawings. A much larger 
use of scale drawings should be made 
as the simplest way to measure in- 
directly. 

g. The transit, particularly in the up- 
per classes of the high school, in con- 
nection with trigonometry and 
work in surveying. 

b. The slide rule, as a check on nu- 
merous mathematical calculations. 

i. The micrometer calipers, in connec- 
tion with precision of measurement. 


THE MATHEMATICS 
LABORATORY 


Although teachers of mathematics 
have been slow to transform their reci- 
tation rooms into laboratories and 
workshops, this is what really needs to 
be done to insure proper use of multi- 


sensory aids in teaching. It has always 
been considered quite in order for a 
science teacher to request equipment 
for his laboratory, but most school offi- 
cials would consider it unusual, if not 
unnecessary, for a mathematics teacher 
to make such a request. They think 
that all the teacher of mathematics 
needs is a piece of chalk, an eraser, a 
piece of string, and a straightedge. It 
is hard to make them see that mathe- 
matics can be enriched considerably 
by the use of material which relates it 
directly to life situations and which, 
by illustrating and visualizing mathe- 
matical facts and principles, increases 
the pupils’ understandings. 

This traditional attitude will tend to 
disappear as our most progressive 
teachers of mathematics develop their 
classrooms into laboratories. In some 
cases, one teacher can teach both 
mathematics and science, or the teacher 
of mathematics and the teacher of 
science can cooperate and correlate 
their material in a program that will 
enrich the learning experiences of their 
pupils. One obstacle to such a program 
is that some teachers of mathematics 
do not know enough science and some 
teachers of science do not have an ade- 
quate background in mathematics. But 
in the hands of skillful teachers, class- 
rooms will differ less than formerly. 
In fact, the laboratory phases of 
mathematics and science are alike in 
so far as teaching is concerned. 
Geometric drawing in particular is a 
laboratory method in mathematics 
comparable to that of natural science. 

In trying to show that mathematics 
can be taught as a laboratory subject 
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just as the arts and other sciences can, 
one teacher relates how the graph of 
the straight line was taught. 


Thermometers and carefully con- 
structed diagrams of thermometers were 
studied; the way the readings changed 
together was expressed in words and by 
means of the formula. This same relation- 
ship was expressed by means of a table. 
The students learned to interpret a graph 
involving signed numbers, and then ex- 
pressed by means of a graph the way 
degrees centigrade and degrees Fahren- 
heit change together. They made the first 
graphs by locating points. From a study 
of their work and observation of the 
formula, they discovered the meanings 
of slope and intercept. With most of the 
graph work that followed, they preferred 
to use the slope-intercept method. 

This is a procedure any class could use. 
There had been so much group interest 
and careful work that the teacher thought 
—aloud—that it would be helpful if 
future classes could see pictures of this 
class at work and could know how this 
class made its discoveries. She had made 
the comment hoping that it would result 
in a meaningful activity. She was not 
disappointed. One pupil interested in 
photography as well as in mathematics 
suggested that he take pictures of the 
class at work. The result was approxi- 
mately sixty 2 x 2 lantern slides showing 
the development of how numbers change 
together and the class as they worked 
discovering functional relationships. The 
slides showed the initial steps in making 
a graph and the processes required in 
reasoning and drawing the graph by the 
slope-intercept method. 

Because of the picture-taking, the early 
stages of the study were repeated, but 
with more meaning and added interest. 
The students were proud of their accom- 
plishment. They were thrilled when the 
pictures of the class and their discoveries 
were shown on the screen. 


In addition to the lantern slides, there 
Was a written account of the project 
illustrated by pictures mounted and used 
for a bulletin board exhibit. 

The aim had been achieved. The pupils 
understood the meaning of how numbers 
change together and could express this 
functional relationship. in a manner that 
suited their convenience. 

Thus these students carried through 
the experiment. As the project progressed, 
members of the class who were not work- 
ing on the experiment at a given time 
were busy developing other * projects 
along lines of their own interests. How- 
ever, as occasion arose, they made con- 
tributions to the project in hand and so 
always had discoveries to challenge their 
interest. 

This experiment also helped in further- 
ing experiments with centigrade ther- 
mometers which were being carried on 
as part of the science work of this group 
of students.® 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USE 


Multi-sensory aids have great poten- 
tial values in the teaching of mathe- 
matical concepts. But their contribu- 
tion may be lost or minimized if they 
are poorly constructed, carelessly 
selected, or presented without skillful 
planning for the attainment of specific 
purposes. The following suggestions 
are intended to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the proper use of these ma- 
terials. 

1. Teachers should know as much 
as possible about the best sources of 
obtaining multi-sensory aids. A knowl- 
edge of films, filmstrips, and slides 
available, of the groups which are pro- 


8 Grace Carroll, “A Mathematics Classroom 
Becomes a Laboratory.” Eighteenth Yearbook 
of The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, pp. 19-20. 
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ducing these aids, and of the journals 
in which current releases are reviewed 
will be very helpful. 

2. Teachers should establish for 
themselves the standards of excellence 
to which multi-sensory aids should 
conform. This does not mean that the 
material necessarily should be costly. 
Some of the best teaching aids can be 
made by the pupil himself at home or 
in school. But it is essential that what 
is used in the classroom should be a 
workmanlike job—whether it be a 
film, a filmstrip, a slide, or a model— 
so that the focus of attention is upon 
the principle it portrays, not upon 
crudities of construction. 

3. Teachers should know what each 
type of aid can do and what purposes 
each can serve. It would be a waste of 
time to use a film when an easily con- 
structed model would be adequate. On 
the other hand, if the concept to be 
studied is one in which motion is in- 
herent, then the film may be the most 
efficient device. 

4. Teachers should be alert to em- 
ploy creative, imaginative methods in 
their use of multi-sensory aids. To pre- 


sent a filmstrip merely as a matter of 
passing interest is not enough; it must 
be worked into the context of the par- 
ticular learning situation; it must be 
geared to the needs and interests of the 
pupils. This calls for a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject matter represented 
by the aid, and for skill in establishing 
it as a source of answers for their prob- 
lems. There need be no set pattern of 
techniques, for each use of a device is 
always different; no two learning situa- 
tions are ever quite the same. Because 
of the appeal and the power of ex- 
pression these multi-sensory aids pos- 
sess, time spent in planning the methods 
of utilizing them will be amply re- 
warded. 

5. Multi-sensory aids should not be 
considered a substitute for good teach- 
ing. No matter how well the course 
may be organized, how well-equipped 
the classroom may be, how appropriate 
the mathematical atmosphere, the 
teacher still has the responsibility for 
teaching of a high order. To minimize 
the part played by the artistic teacher 
is to forget the main function of the 
teacher. 
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Educational Activities in Army Hospitals 


CAPTAIN RALPH M. LYON 


CHIEF, EDUCATIONAL RECONDITIONING BRANCH, FIFTH SERVICE COMMAND, 
FORT HAYES, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


N a letter to the Secretary of War 

dated December 4, 1944, President 
Roosevelt called for a broad and well- 
rounded type of educational program 
for hospital patients who will return 
to civilian life. He stated that the “ulti- 
mate ought to be done for them (the 
disabled men) to return them as useful 
citizens . . . useful not only to them- 
selves but to the community.” And he 
placed upon the military authorities the 
responsibility for seeing that “the 
maximum benefits of hospitalization 
and convalescent facilities” are pro- 
vided. These “include physical and 
psychological rehabilitation, vocational 
guidance, prevocational training, and 
resocialization.” 

The Surgeon General of the Army, 
who is directly in charge of medical 
training, is meeting the educational 
needs of patients through the recon- 
ditioning service now in operation in 
all army hospitals. This program has a 
dual function: it re-educates patients 
who are to return to some form of mili- 
tary duty; it readjusts men who are 
going back to civilian life, sending them 
home with a satisfactory attitude 
toward family and job and a better 
understanding of the basic ideals of 
American life. 
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For purposes of administration in the 
reconditioning program, every patient 
in an army hospital is placed in one of 
four classes. Patients in bed or wheel- 
chairs are in Class IV, and those who 
are up but need regular medical care 
are in Class III. Patients who are well 
enough to require no more than weekly 
medical attention and can exercise 
three to six hours a day are in Class Il, 
and the ones who will soon be dis- 
charged, either to military duty or to 
civilian life, are in Class I. These cate- 
gories apply to neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients as well as to those that are physi- 
cally disabled. Most of the Class IV 
and Class III patients are in general 
hospitals where specialized surgery and 
medical attention are available. The 
Class II and Class I patients are now in 
convalescent facilities. 

This plan of recovery marks a fun- 
damental change from previous medical 
practice. In the old days, a hospital 
patient was kept quiet, required to re- 
main in bed, and, after his conva- 
lescence, was treated with great con- 
sideration by all around him. Often 
this caused him to develop an unfortu- 
nate hospital psychology, or chronic 
invalidism, which exhibited itself in un- 
reasonable demands upon nurses and 
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other attendants. The doctors now feel 
that this technique of handling sick 
people is wrong. Not only does it fre- 
quently harm the personality of the 
individual, but it hinders his physical 
recovery. In the reconditioning pro- 
now in operation in army hos- 
pitals, the old program has been dis- 
carded. The medical officers regard a 
patient as sick only in certain respects 
or in certain areas of his anatomy. The 
rest of him is well. And these well 
parts must be kept in trim by appro- 
priate physical exercise and stimulating 
mental and manual activity. This 
change in treatment is viewed by some 
as “man’s inhumanity to man,” and 
stories are told regarding the “cruelty” 
of the proponents of this plan. Suffice 
it to say that anyone who has been 
made available for the reconditioning 
program has been carefully checked 
and approved by the medical officers. 
And this procedure releases approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of patients in army 
hospitals for some type of physical or 
mental training. 
The program takes on the aspects of 
a school, but the projects are less 
formal and more individualized and 
cover a wider variety of activities than 
is characteristic of the modern educa- 
tional institution. The guidance staff 
attempts to find out what the patient 
needs and then sets to work to meet 
these needs through either the recon- 
ditioning service or some related 
agency, such as the Red Cross, the 
library, or the personal affairs office. 
There is nothing rigid about the pro- 
gram, and no pressure is exerted on the 
soldier to follow any one path. How- 


ever, this is not to say that the patient 
does entirely as he pleases. Educational 
counselors interview each patient and, 
in the light of his native abilities, school 
background, and possible needs, sug- 
gest a number of desirable activities. 
This work requires not only skill in 
dealing with individuals who are not 
too cooperative, but specialized train- 
ing and knowledge as well. Further- 
more, it makes necessary the develop- 


ment of a guidance bureau or resource ~ 


library where reading materials from 
civilian as well as military sources are 
available. 

The patient is interviewed as soon 
as he is well enough to have visitors. 
If he needs some personal service, he is 
referred to the personal affairs officer 
or the Red Cross. Then the medical 
officer makes out his exercise chart at 
the same time that he writes his medi- 
cal history. Every bed and ambulatory 
patient exercises those parts of his body 
that are well. The general exercises, 
which have been especially devised for 
hospital patients by physical educators 
and medical officers, are given in the 
morning and afternoon for periods of 
thirty minutes. Qualified physical re- 
conditioning officers and enlisted men 
direct the programs on the wards. 
These are. supplemented by special 
remedial exercises that the medical offi- 
cer has prescribed. For example, knees 
that have been operated on require ten 
minutes of exercise six times a day, and 
wrist, elbow, and shoulder injuries are 
given special daily exercise to restore 
maximum mobility and muscle tension. 
Individual exercises are also available 
in the gymnasium for patients who can 
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walk. These vary with the specific 
needs of the men. While the medical 
officer prescribes exercise as a part of 
therapy, emphasis is placed upon get- 
ting the patient to accept the treatment 
and do the exercises without com- 
pulsion. Competitive games and sports 
lend an informality and spirit to the 
activities in the gymnasium and on the 
playing fields. Physical and occupa- 
tional therapy are also concerned with 
the remedial phases of physical recon- 
ditioning. Physical therapy is under 
the direct control of medical officers 
and technicians and involves heat treat- 
ments, massage, whirlpool baths, fever 
therapy, and so on. Occupational 
therapy, which is one of the branches 
of the reconditioning service, is de- 
fined as “medical treatment which uses 
arts and crafts, games, educational and 
industrial activities, such as printing 
and woodworking, as a means of re- 
storing injured joints and muscles. The 
trained therapist directs the patient un- 
der the supervision of the doctor.” 
The work carried on by these three 
divisions of professional service falls in 
an area which is becoming better 
known to the layman through the 
studies of the Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine. 

While the activities already de- 
scribed are educational in a broad 
sense, the projects that fall in the special 
province of the educational recondi- 
tioning officers of the hospitals are the 
guidance program, the prevocational 
shops, general classes, individual study, 
discussion groups, and educational 
movies. Vocational rehabilitation is the 
function of the Veterans Administra- 


tion, but vocational guidance is an im. 
portant activity of the educational pro- 
gram in army hospitals. During the 
weeks that a patient is in bed or while 
he is convalescing on the wards, he 
begins to think of jobs. Often he has 
found work in the army which suits 
him better than the jobs he had in 
civilian life. He desires to know the 
requirements of the new fields. Or per- 
haps his injuries will not allow him to 
take up where he left off at home. 
While an injured soldier will have a 
pension based on the amount of his 
disability, he wants to do something, 
He is anxious to know the education 
and specific abilities that are needed for 
possible jobs. And large numbers of 
soldiers have never had regular work. 
This group wants additional education 
and specialized job training. The 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
has developed an excellent guidance 
kit covering all occupations. One of 
these is available in every hospital. And 
the Institute, through its testing serv- 
ice, will evaluate learning in the Army 
and indicate the quality and quantity 
of informal as well as formal schooling. 
This project is so sound pedagogically 
that schools and colleges usually accept 
the recommendations without ques- 
tion. 

In addition to the formal guidance 
resources, the reconditioning service 
has actual prevocational shops. In the 
Newton D. Baker General Hospital, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, for ex- 
ample, the reconditioning service has 
a wood-working laboratory, a print 
shop, a sculpturing class, a welding 
shop, a ceramics project, an auto 
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mechanics shop, a radio class, and a 
series of general mechanical shops. 
There is also work in leather, plastics, 
and aluminum. These manual activi- 
ties perform the double function of 
providing occupational therapy for 
muscles that need exercise and giving 
an opportunity for vocational tryouts. 
Furthermore, in keeping the minds and 
bodies of the patients busy, these activi- 
ties serve definite therapeutic ends. 
The prevocational shop work and oc- 
cupational therapy activities are also 
carried to the bed patients on the wards. 
Carburetors and radio code sets are 
cleaned and put in boxes for use in bed, 
and in one hospital a gas engine has 
been mounted on a stand with scooter 
wheels and is pulled into the hospital 
wards. Occupational therapy aides take 
looms, leather, and yarn to the wards 
and teach the patients to make many 
decorative and useful objects. These 
serve as gifts for wives or sweethearts, 
as well as a means of spending leisure 
profitably. 

The extensive list of self-teaching 
and special-edition textbooks of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
are also available. These can be used in 
the auto-mechanics, radio, and other 
shops, and they can be employed in 
general classes as well. Business sub- 
jects, such as typing and bookkeeping, 
and agricultural studies form the most 
common class groups that have been 
organized. Then, too, patients may 
take correspondence courses from the 
Institute or from colleges affiliated with 
the Institute. For a $2.00 fee a soldier 
may take as many courses as he chooses 
from USAFI, provided he successfully 


completes them, and the government 
pays one half of the cost of a college 
correspondence course if the total 
amount is not over $40. 

The discussion groups which take 
place on the wards and the forums and 
panels which occur in the assembly 
halls are among the most valuable of all 
activities. Topics which emphasize our 
cause and that of our allies as well as 
the principles of American life are con- 
sidered in small ward groups and in 
large gatherings. Jobs, education, loans 
for farms and homes, civil service op- 
portunities, and rehabilitation agencies 
are very popular topics. Patients are 
encouraged to express themselves not 
only for the therapeutic value of talk 
but because of the wider educational 
benefits. These activities are employed 
as a method of group therapy for the 
neuropsychiatric cases and a means of 
resocialization for the general patients. 

The reconditioning activities of the 
hospital and the recreational program 
of the Red Cross and the special service 
office merge at a number of points. 
The Red Cross frequently furnishes 
teachers for the few illiterates and 
near-illiterates, arranges art displays, 
and often provides a music room. The 
special service officer supervises the 
movie program, arranges USO shows, 
and provides games on the wards. GI 
movies that have been selected for use 
on hospital wards are educational as 
well as recreational. 

As the patient progresses in his con- 
valescence from Class IV to Class I, 
the program in physical training and 
remedial exercise takes more of his 
time. When he completes Class I, he is 
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ready for military duty. If the patient 
is to be discharged, he never partici- 
pates in the extensive physical training 
programs of Class I, but leaves the 
hospital from Class II or III. 

Until recently, all four classes of 
patients have been handled at general 
hospitals. Now only Class IV and 
Class III patients are being cared for 
in these hospitals, and the Class II and 
Class I patients (called trainees) are in 
convalescent facilities. Former training 
camps are being beautified and made 
more homelike, and extensive guidance 
facilities and prevocational schools are 
being projected. Every trainee who ar- 
rives at a convalescent facility will be 
interviewed and evaluated by the medi- 
cal staff and a guidance team. These 
officers are experts in their respective 
fields and will recommend, in con- 
ference with the soldier, a program of 
physical and educational recondition- 
ing. The pattern of activities will be 
similar to that already described for 
the Class II and Class I patients of the 
general hospital, except that the guid- 
ance will be more professional and the 
prevocational shops more extensive. 
Already, classes and laboratories have 
been arranged in thirty different job 
groups. 

In order to administer this program, 
definite schedules must be set up and 
close coordination must be effected 
between the surgical and medical serv- 
ices and the various administrative units 
of the hospital, as well as the non- 
military organizations that are making 
the stay of patients in the hospital more 
pleasant. In a typical reconditioning 
schedule the prepping conferences for 


the patient officers and ward leaders 
who are assisting in the program 
usually begin at 8:30 a.M. The half 
hour of ward exercises begins at 9:30 
A.M., and the discussion groups and 
forums last from 10:00 to 11:00 A.M. 
In the afternoon, following dinner and 
a rest period, there is another half hour 
of exercise and from one to two hours 
of. educational activity. This totals 
about four hours. As the patient’s con- 
dition improves, his physical and mili- 
tary training are increased, but the 
basic pattern of about three hours of 
strictly educational activity remains. 
This leaves time in late afternoons and 
evenings for recreational programs. 

Now what do the men think of re- 
conditioning? How effective is it? 
Some patients say it is not doing much 
good, but the majority think otherwise. 
Heretofore, convalescent officer pa- 
tients in hospitals lived a sort of “coun- 
try club” existence. One officer reports 
that he had all but five minutes a day 
for his own during a period of two 
months. The memory of this holiday 
makes the job of the directors of the 
program more difficult than it would 
otherwise be. Moreover, the feeling 
that a patient in a hospital should rest 
causes some indifference toward the 
activities. But most officers are like the 
hobbling lieutenant in one hospital who 
insisted that, in spite of his game leg, 
he be assigned to the program to escape 
the boredom of the ward. Many offi- 
cers who are being retired, and who, 
therefore, cannot be affected by any 
report from the service, have volun- 
tarily attested to the worthwhileness 
of the program. 
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Two examples will make the out- 
comes of reconditioning more specific. 
A fighter pilot who was awarded the 
Air Medal and the Purple Heart had 
wounds that left his face disfigured 
even after skillful surgery. He did not 
wish to be a supervisor of the program 
on the wards because he would have 
to control enlisted men, but the officers 
in charge insisted that he take the as- 
signment. After two months he has 

ined his self-confidence and the 
ability to lead men. He also had the 
opportunity to spend his afternoons in 
the crafts room of the occupational 
therapy department. 

Another example is that of a private 
who had been an army cook. He wishes 
to follow this occupation after he re- 
turns to civilian life. The medical offi- 
cer indicated that, although his injury 
will result in permanent disability, it 
need not disqualify him for cooking. 
The soldier lives near New York and 
can avail himself of training which the 


educational counselor discovered is 
offered in a private school for chefs 
and the Food Trades Vocational High 
School in New York. Pamphlets were 
secured from these institutions, and a 
conference was arranged with a local 
hotel man. Owing to a relapse, the pa- 
tient could not keep the appointment, 
but the educational counselor secured 
the information for him, and the patient 
is now making definite plans for an 
occupation that will enable him to sup- 
port himself completely upon his dis- 
charge from the army. Scores of stories 
similar to these could be related by the 
permanent reconditioning personnel 
but these two will suffice. 

The program is difficult to adminis- 
ter because of the rapid turnover in 
patient helpers and because of the need 
for constant liaison with other hospital 
services, but the returns in personal 
satisfaction are so great that they chal- 
lenge the best efforts of the officers and 
men associated in the enterprise. 
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Barriers to Improved Instruction 


ALICE MIEL 


ASSOCIATE IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHING, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ox man rule,” “needless red tape,” 
“teacher feuds,” “lack of good 
leadership—the small mind in the high 
place,” “failure of supervisors to use 
the thinking ability of their teachers 
for the benefit of the whole school,” 
“lack of equipment essential for better 
learning on the part of the pupils’— 
these are only a few of the 440 items 
listed by a group of fifty students en- 
rolled in the writer’s course at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, when 
they were asked to name what seemed 
to them to be the most significant bar- 
riers to improved instruction in the 
schools they knew best. 

Since improvement of instruction 
depends upon bettering the motiva- 
tions and skills of all professional per- 
sonnel in our schools, as well as 
improving the conditions surrounding 
the discharge of the respective responsi- 
bilities of that personnel, an analysis of 
the opinions of such a representative 
group of administrators, supervisors, 
and classroom teachers should furnish 
valuable clues to educational leaders. 
To set forth such an analysis and point 
up its implications is the purpose of this 
article. 

In some ways the results of this poll 
of students, all of whom were writing 
out of actual experience in schools, 


were a little surprising. For example, 
there were many more mentions of in- 
adequacy on the part of supervisory 
officers: and teachers than on the part 
of members of the community or the 
pupils. When analyzed on the basis of 
assigned responsibility, the barriers 
named can be grouped as follows: 


General 212 
Supervisory officers 77 
Teachers 76 
Community members 54 
Pupils 21 

TOTAL 440 


In the majority of the cases where 
responsibility for a barrier had to be 
classed as general because it was not 
specifically allocated by the individual 
reporting, it was clear that the inten- 
tion was to assign the responsibility 
to the professional personnel rather 
than to members of the community or 
to the pupils. In many other cases, such 
as lack of adequate materials of instruc- 
tion, it was evident that the responsi- 
bility was considered to be shared by 
professional educators and the com- 
munity. When this is taken into ac- 
count, it is apparent that, in the opinion 
of at least one group of educational 


1The term “supervisory officer” will be used 
throughout this article to include supervision 
and all administration with supervisory func- 
tions. 
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workers, the professional personnel of 
the schools is responsible for the largest 
proportion of the barriers impeding 
educational progress. 

Another surprising result was the 
fact that, in a group composed largely 
of classroom teachers, so many of the 
barriers named should be the short- 
comings of teachers—their quarreling 
and jealousy, their lack of cooperation 
with supervisors and others, their in- 
ertia and lack of interest. Although the 
ultimate responsibility for this state of 
affairs may well rest with the super- 
visory officers charged with the leader- 
ship of those teachers, it is interesting 
to note that the group furnishing the 
list of barriers was not satisfied with 
blaming everything on “the administra- 
tion.” 

Grouping the items according to a 
different set of categories caused other 
interesting facts to emerge. The types 


of barriers mentioned by these experi- 


‘enced educators seem to fall rather nat- 


urally into five classifications: (1) gen- 
eral conditions surrounding those en- 
gaged in instruction, (2) the motivation 
of all persons concerned with the 
teaching—learning process, (3) the 
factors having to do chiefly with 
getting along with other people, (4) re- 
quisite skill for proper functioning, and 
(5) requisite knowledge and under- 


Supervisory 
General Officers 
Conditions 150 10 
Motivation 29 13 
Getting along 24 II 
Skill 4 36 
Knowledge ~ 7 
TOTAL 212 77 


standing for filling one’s role ade- 
quately. When grouped under these 
headings the barriers occur with the 
frequencies shown in the table below. 
Although the decisions with regard 
to assignment of barriers to these some- 
what overlapping categories were en- 
tirely subjective and perhaps incon- 
sistent, the results are no less revealing. 
The greatest impediment to progress 
appears to be the more or less mechani- 
cal conditions of work. In this category 
fall such items as materials, equipment, 
and other facilities for a sound educa- 
tional program, the load being carried 
by various individuals, teacher person- 
nel problems, salaries paid, and condi- 
tions making for inflexibility in schools. 
The responsibility for these conditions 
is considered to be largely a shared one. 
Next highest in frequency come the 
barriers relating to the motivations of 
people. In this category are placed such 
matters as fear, lack of interest, types 
of attitudes, and goals. Note that 
teachers are the group most often sin- 
gled out as lacking proper motivation. 
Third in order are the items having 
to do with getting along with others— 
conflict situations, lack of cooperation, 
relationships, handling differences. 
Again teachers are singled out for 
highest frequency of mention. 
Fourth are the skills of the various 


Teachers Community Pupils Total 
14 19 12 205 
37 5 3 87 
18 14 I 68 

4 o 2 46 
3 16 3 34 


76 54 21 440 
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individuals involved, with those of 
supervisory officers coming in for most 
frequent mention. 

Fifth, and last, is lack of knowledge 
and understanding. For this lack, com- 
munity adults are most often blamed 
by the group reporting. 

When items under these five cate- 
gories are grouped and arranged in 
descending order of frequency, it is 
apparent at what points it might be well 
for those planning for improvement of 
instruction to take hold of the problem. 
Whether or not these are the real bar- 
riers to effective education, they are 
the ones most real to a group of intelli- 
gent and experienced workers in the 
schools, and therein lies their signifi- 
cance. 

The tabulation opposite shows that 
the most frequent barrier is inadequate 
materials, equipment, and general fa- 
cilities. Items included under these 
headings range all the way from poor 
textbooks and lack of reference ma- 
terials to lack of audio-visual aids, and 
heating, lighting, and _ ventilation. 
Many of the reporting group link this 
state of affairs with inadequate finan- 
cial support of schools, which comes 
in for a fair number of mentions itself. 
Others observe that the professional 
personnel in many cases is to blame for 
not making full and wise use of avail- 
able resources. Thus, one individual 
writes, ““No one has ever bothered to 
tell many teachers about materials 
available for classroom use at little or 
no cost. Perhaps this is a phase of lack 
of helpful supervision in many second- 
ary schools.” 

Under teacher personnel problems 


are grouped such items as poor prepara- 
tion of teachers, lack of in-service edy- 
cation, selection of teachers, and 
keeping teachers on the job nowadays, 


Frequency 
Code* Barrier of Mention 

C Materials, equipment, 

facilities 4! 
C Teacher personnel problems 38 
S Supervisory officers’ skill 36 
C Load 34 
C Inflexibility 27 
G_ Conflict 26 
M Attitudes 25 
M Interest 24 
M Vision, goals, philosophy 19 
M Fear 19 
C_ Financial support 17 
G Cooperation 16 
C Organization 15 
K Community understanding 

of school 15 
G . Handling differences 13 
G_ Relationships 13 
C Politics 12 
C_ Teachers’ personal problems II 
K_ Supervisory officers’ 

knowledge 7 
C Pupil personnel problems 7 
S_ Teacher skills 5 
K Professional educators’ 

knowledge 5 
K Professional educators’ un- 


derstanding of com- 


munity 4 
K Pupil knowledge 3 
S Communication 3 
C Miscellaneous conditions 3 
S_ Pupil skills 2 


* C=Conditions; M=Motivation; G=Getting along with 
others; S=Skills; K=Knowledge and understanding. 


Items relating to the skill of super- 
visory officers in carrying on their 
functions include poor leadership, in- 
adequate command of modern super- 
visory techniques, and lack of con- 
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sistency. One classroom teacher asks, 
“What can we do about supervisors 
who verbally agree to new procedures 
but expect results which are obtained 
only through outmoded methods?” 
Another teacher who believes this type 
of supervisor to be a barrier says, “She 
asks teachers to use their own initiative, 
then ignores it and insists on carrying 
out her own ideas.” The problem of a 
third teacher is “too many supervisors, 
some encouraging one type of thing 
while others oppose it.” 

Another shortcoming of supervisory 
officers is failure to give praise and 
recognition where it is due. Correctly 
or incorrectly, for purposes of the 
present discussion this item is classified 
under lack of supervisory skill. 

Of the 34 mentions of overloading 
in the schools, 26 refer to teacher load. 


A frequent complaint is “paper” work, 


routine clerical work which takes time 
away from the creative aspects of 
teaching. Large classes also constitute 
a barrier to a great many of the re- 
sponding group. 

A variety of things seems to con- 
tribute to inflexibility in schools— 
rigid or “definitely outmoded” courses 
of study, desire for uniformity, stand- 
ardized testing programs, a subject 
organization of the curriculum, and a 
“rigid time schedule that does not al- 
low for a subject taking one more 
minute than the regular scheduled 
time.” One principal refers to inflexible 
arrangements as the “chains of admin- 
istration.’ 

Conflict situations arise both from 
quarreling teachers and from com- 
munity meddling and pressure groups. 


The effect of the latter influence is 
well shown by a high school English 
teacher, who writes, “Outside interests 
such as the D.A.R. essay contests, or 
a Chamber of Commerce essay contest 
on Christmas window decorations, have 
been imposed on our schools. The 
Legion has ‘put on’ the Armistice Day 
program, mishandled by influential 
people in such a way as to distort values 
and undo citizenship training.” 

Included under attitudes that con- 
stitute barriers are such items as tradi- 
tions binding teachers, faulty profes- 
sional ethics of teachers, and con- 
descension on the part of supervisory 
officers toward teachers, as well as lack 
of respect shown by these officers for 
individuals. 

Inertia, passivity, and lack of in- 
terest, especially on the part of teach- 
ers, make up the “interest” barrier. 

Lack of vision and challenge, lack of 
goals, and lack of acommon philosophy 
receive frequent mention as barriers to 
improved instruction. “When work 
does not require the use of the teacher’s 
ability and aptitude,” writes an ele- 
mentary principal, “he loses interest.” 
Another class member thinks self- 
sufficiency is a great barrier—an atti- 
tude of “nothing new to learn, nothing 
new to teach.” A third mentions that 
a barrier to improved instruction exists 
when there is “no clear-cut goal in the 
over-all thinking of the entire faculty.” 

Fear of change on the part of every- 
one and fear and insecurity on the part 
of teachers in particular make up the 
majority of the items grouped under 
“fear” as a barrier. One paper notes 
“the element of fear and anxiety when 
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over-critical principals and supervisors 
are at hand.” 

Teachers’ salaries and lack of ade- 
quate economic support of schools 
constitute the financial barriers. One 
principal writes that “insufficient sala- 
ries do not allow the teacher to live as 
full a life as he should.” A high school 
teacher observes, “Many teachers have 
felt underpaid and so compelled to 
forego summer courses or other 
courses for self-improvement. Their 
extra energy has been spent in part- 
time jobs and summer employment.” 

Lack of cooperation in general, and 
among teachers specifically, accounts 
for most of the barriers in that classifi- 
cation. The items relating to organiza- 
tion are scattered, and most of the 
group reporting seem to see little con- 
nection between lack of cooperation 
and lack of a functional organization 
for facilitating cooperative effort. Two 
merely mention the board of education 
as a barrier. Others speak of lack of 
coordination, lack of opportunities to 
participate, and weakness of organiza- 
tion generally. 

Along with mention of general lack 
of understanding of the school by the 
community there are two references to 
community misconceptions of teachers. 
One supervising principal mentions as 
a barrier “the prevalence in the public 
mind of the ‘Ichabod Crane’ descrip- 
tion of the American school teacher.” 
The writer continues by saying, “The 
profession needs a skilled build-up in 
the popular magazines, radio, movies, 
theaters, etc. Let’s have less of the 
What a Life conception of teachers 
and principals and more of the type of 


schoolman pictured in last season’s 
drama, Decision.” 

In the field of human relationships 
the great offender is an authoritarian 
attitude on the part of supervisory offi- 
cers. One of the students replying ob- 
jects to the “I-Am-the-Captain-of-the- 
Ship” type of principal; another char- 
acterizes his principal as an “over- 
bearing, egotistic person making exces- 
sive demands.” One mentions the prin- 
cipal who is “always wanting to show 
his authority”; another, the principal 
who “scolds and embarrasses teachers 
before other teachers and before chil- 
dren.”” However, teachers, too, are 
mentioned as offenders by two of the 
persons reporting. One refers to the 
“feeling of many teachers that they 
reign supreme in their classrooms— 
they resent any outside influence.” 
Another writes that a barrier to good 
teaching exists “when the relationship 
between the pupils and teachers is on 
the level of ‘looking down’ upon the 
pupil and not seriously regarding any 
suggestions which are offered by the 
young people.” 

Politics as a barrier is related, in the 
minds of the group reporting, almost 
exclusively to the problem of promo- 
tions to administrative and supervisory 
positions, apparently a major source of 
ill-feeling in schools. 

Problems of teachers outside of 
school in connection with their family 
life loom large. Teacher health also re- 
ceives some mention. 

The greatest lack in supervisors’ 
knowledge and understanding, in the 
opinion of the group, is in the field of 
human behavior. Special knowledge in 
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this field should be part of the equip- 
ment of such officers, it is felt. 

Items relating to pupil personnel are 
scattered. Physical condition of the 
children is the only one mentioned 
more than once. 

Teachers fall short in leadership 
skills and in methods of teaching, those 
reporting believe. Lack of understand- 
ing is twofold—understanding of chil- 
dren and understanding of the com- 
munity. 

Only three persons list low mental 
ability of pupils as a barrier. Pupils’ 
lack of leadership skill and their poor 
work habits receive one mention each. 

Lack of communication skill is sel- 
dom listed, although the frequency 
with which lack of mutual understand- 
ing among community and professional 
educators is mentioned suggests, per- 
haps, a tacit assumption that more 
attention should be paid to skill in this 
area. One principal makes an interest- 
ing statement in this connection. He 
names as a barrier the “prevalence of 
a ‘gobbledegookery’ type of educa- 
tional terminology, leading to an un- 
realistic approach to educational prob- 
lems and a disguise of educational 
clichés to cover an absence of real 
thought on many problems.” 

The tabulation on this page re- 
veals the frequency with which indi- 
vidual items referred to in the fore- 
going discussion are named as barriers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR IMPROV- 
ING INSTRUCTION 


There are several salient features of 
the problem of educational barriers. 
Although conditions of work are men- 


Frequency 

Barrier of Mention 
Materials, equipment, facilities 4! 
Teacher load 26 
Inertia, lack of interest 24 
Leadership 19 
Teacher preparation 16 
Lack of cooperation 14 
Philosophy and goals 13 
Community lack of understanding 13 
Teachers’ salaries II 
Community meddling and pres- 

sures 
Fear of change 
Politics 
Teacher quarreling, jealousy 
Lack of in-service education 
Teacher fear and insecurity 
Inflexibility 
Tradition 
Supervisory inconsistency 
Teachers’ personal problems 
Racial differences 
Financial support 
Teacher selection 
Pupil load 
Vision 
Supervisory techniques 
Supervisory knowledge of human 
behavior 

Professional ethics 
Lack of recognition and incentives 
Interruptions of classroom work 
Administrative ability 
General understanding of children 
Religious differences 
Teacher rating 
Physical condition of pupils 
Teacher health 
Schedules 
Standardized tests 
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tioned with highest frequency, it is 
obvious that the solution to the prob- 
lem of removing these and other bar- 
riers is almost entirely one of improving 
human relationships in and around 
schools. Something is very wrong with 
a picture which contains so little in- 
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terest and drive, so much fear and in- 
security, so much quarreling and mis- 
understanding, so much conflict and 
lack of cooperation, such unwhole- 
some attitudes. 

Somehow educational leaders must 
find ways of improving the quality of 
the motivations of all persons con- 
nected with schools. They must help 
groups to realize the significance of 
the job they have undertaken when 
they enter the teaching profession so 
that they will be able to set for them- 
selves worth-while and challenging 
goals. They must also help themselves 
to learn better ways of getting along 
with others so that groups may accom- 
plish what individuals working at cross 
purposes can never hope to do. Once 
people who are motivated by high pur- 
pose and skilled at working cooper- 
atively set their minds to the task, 
many of the relatively mechanical bar- 
riers to progress can be dealt with 
effectively and with comparative ease. 

Space limitations prevent detailed 
suggestions for breaking down such 
barriers as those described in this ar- 
ticle. There is value, perhaps, just in 
becoming aware of the more prevalent 


types of barriers to effective educa- 
tional endeavor as seen by a representa- 
tive group of educators. Such aware- 
ness should make it more nearly pos- 
sible for each educational worker to 
avoid constructing additional barriers 
to good schools as he carries out what- 
ever particular responsibilities he may 
have. 

A specific suggestion for use in a 
particular school situation might be to 
make a similar cooperative listing of the 
impeding factors that are peculiar to 
that situation. These barriers might 
then be examined to determine the size 
and nature of the task ahead of the 
local group in reducing the frustration 
and needless waste of time and energy 
that result from blocking the creative 
abilities and efforts of human bein 
Perhaps the barriers first brought out 
for examination will not prove to be 
the real ones. Good leadership will help 
a group to focus its thinking on funda- 
mental issues. But it is good psychology 
to discover the obstructions that loom 
large and forbidding to the workers 
in a given school and to attack the 
problem of improving instruction at 
those points. 
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Business Makes Plans for Postwar Jobs 


HARRY D. KITSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HOUGHTFUL citizens are looking 

forward with trepidation to the 
day when the plants now making war 
materials will cease such production. 
The question in everybody’s mind is 
what can we do to reabsorb the twenty 
million workers who will be thrown 
out of jobs? 

An easy answer is, “The Federal 
Government will make jobs for them 
by instituting a program of public 
works.” But this course is revolting to 
many citizens who feel that federal 
spending does not really “prime the 
pump,” and that such a solution would 
saddle the nation with a type of gov- 
ernment control that might endure for- 
ever. These citizens believe that the 
solution lies in the hands of local com- 
munities. The Honorable Leverett 
Salstonstall, during the time he was 
Governor of Massachusetts, asserted, 
“Decentralized planning by private 
industry now is the only sure measure 
to prevent unemployment.” 

In August, 1942, a group of far- 
sighted business leaders decided to 
carry out this principle of planning by 
private industry. They organized the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, with Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of the Studebaker Corporation, as 


chairman and William Benton, vice- 
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president of the University of Chicago, 
as vice-chairman. The committee’s aim 
is to urge “every businessman to pro- 
vide as many profitable jobs as possible 
in the postwar period.” The number 
for whom employment must be pro- 
vided is estimated at 55,000,000. 

Naturally the nation-wide commit- 
tee cannot shake these jobs out of its 
sleeve. They must be made in local 
communities where productive activi- 
ties are going on and, to this end, the 
committee has stimulated the organiza- 
tion of local, state, and regional com- 
mittees. There are also committees rep- 
resenting specific industries, such as 
textiles and paper. 

An example of the way a local com- 
mittee works is seen in Fort Worth, 
Texas. A questionnaire was distributed 
to the manufacturers of that city ask- 
ing them how many people they em- 
ployed in 1940, how many now, and 
how many they plan to employ when 
they convert to peacetime work. 

It should be parenthetically stated 
that most firms have definite plans for 
production of their postwar products. 
Many of them have research units that 
are developing new products and im- 
proving old ones. A nation-wide sur- 
vey conducted by Dun and Bradstreet 
reveals that 37 per cent of the manu- 
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facturers and 44 per cent of the whole- 
salers who replied plan to introduce 
new lines or products. Advances in 
technical efficiency will also lead to 
increased output. For example, Gen- 
eral Motors, which produced three 
million cars a year before the war, 
believes it will be able to produce six 
million after the war. 

To return to Fort Worth. The ques- 
tionnaire, submitted to 190 firms, was 
returned by 161, representing the bulk 
of the community’s industrial employ- 
ment. The local committee compiled 
results as follows: 


Number employed in 1940 12,962 
Number to be employed 
after the war 24,538 


Old companies plan to employ 4,000 
more and new firms which went into 
business during the war plan to con- 
tinue their business and employ 7,000 
persons. 

“When completed, the information 
from the survey of manufacturing in- 
dustries will be collated and publicized. 
Wholesale and retail distributors and 
service enterprises whose plans must 
depend upon the size of the manufac- 
turing payroll will be able to make 
more comprehensive plans for their re- 
spective businesses. They will then be 
surveyed. Next the construction indus- 
try can add up plant expansion, new 
building and public works programs 
and make an estimate of its own post- 
war employment possibilities.” * 

In Milwaukee 1,052 manufacturing 
and commercial firms hope to hire 20.1 
per cent more postwar workers than 

1 The CED News, April, 1944. 


in 1940, according to its Committee on 
Economic Development surveys. 

These reports coming from all parts 
of the country indicate that the goal of 
55,000,000 postwar jobs under private 
enterprise is feasible and realistic. 

The committee maintains a sub- 
committee on research which has con- 
centrated on tax reforms as one con- 
dition essential to postwar jobs. It has 
issued a document entitled, “A Federal 
Tax Plan for Postwar High Levels of 
Employment,” which sets forth the 
novel idea that the key objective of a 
tax policy should not be the simple one 
of “raising money,” but should be, in- 
stead, the creation of jobs. Present tax 
laws discourage industrial expansion. 
The corporate income tax, according 
to this report, is the greatest single de- 
terrent to this expansion. With no 
corporate income tax, stockholders 
would get and spend more dividends 
and the corporations would have 
greater incentive to plow back their 
increased earnings into new equipment 
and thus create more jobs. The excess 
profits tax is also regarded as an evil. 
Beardsley Ruml, member of the CED 
research committee has written a series 
of articles enlarging on these views.’ 

It should be pointed out that the 
effort made by this committee is not 
directed toward industry alone. It in- 
cludes all forces and individuals in a 
community that are interested in post- 
war conditions. Surely educators have 
a part to play, and they should contact 

2 Reprints of these articles may be obtained 
from the headquarters of the Committee for 
Economic Development, 285 Madison Avenue. 


The CED News, a monthly publication, may 
be obtained from the same address. 
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their local committee to find out just 
what that part is. One alumnus of 
Teachers College who did so was as- 

ed the task of compiling the results 
of the local survey of employers, and 
from this activity he gleaned materials 
with which he enriched the social 
studies classes and the classes studying 
occupations in the institution in which 
he taught. 

In addition to the effort being made 
by the CED, a vigorous program is pro- 
posed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. In a booklet entitled 
How Americans Can Earn More, Buy 
More, Have More, it states that “any 
postwar plan must start with jobs.” 
The Association announces that its 
members are committed to increasing 
the opportunities for all to earn and to 
buy. It means to create favorable con- 
ditions by increasing technical effi- 
ciency; by adopting “liberal wage 
policies which pay the worker every 
last penny his production justifies; and 
by putting into his hands the most eff- 
cient tools available, in order that he 
can improve his own production.” 

It proposes to upgrade workers so 
that “by exercising increased skill, they 
can add still further to their incomes.” 
Itadvocates a vigorous competitive sys- 
tem that will keep prices down. 

This Association pleads for the co- 
operation of the public in providing 
conditions favorable to postwar pros- 
perity. It urges all to support the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. Sound tax laws that leave suffi- 
cient funds for business expansion, 
investment, and improvement. 

2. Vigorous and impartial enforce- 





ment of laws that keep business com- 
petitive. 

3. Labor policies that clearly estab- 
lish the responsibilities of both labor 
and management. Workers should be 
allowed freedom to join a union or not; 
they should not be coerced one way or 
the other. The whole labor movement 
can be in a much stronger position if 
it is made responsible, as business is 
responsible, under law. 

4. Assuring business the opportunity 
to operate under established law. 
Regulation by unpredictable “direc- 
tive” should be abolished, so that busi- 
ness can lay its plans with reasonable 
certainty of seeing them through. 

Because of its simple presentation of 
fundamental issues this booklet should 
be useful to teachers who wish to help 
their pupils face current problems.* 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which for some years was 
pictured as an aggregation of senescent 
reactionaries, quite evidently repudi- 
ates its cocoon-like existence of former 
years. It has appointed a Committee on 
Education which seeks the cooperation 
of such educational bodies as the 
National Education Association, state 
teachers associations, American Vo- 
cational Association, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. In 36 
Wisconsin communities, cooperation 
exists between the NAM and educa- 
tional interests.* 

8 Copies may be obtained from the National 
Industrial Information Committee, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

* Readers who wish to keep abreast of de- 
velopments should ask the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 4oth Street, New 


York 20, for its periodical, Trends in Education- 
Industry Cooperation. 
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The statesmanlike way in which 
men of big business are planning for 
the future offers a challenge to edu- 
cators, who, as citizens, have a stake 
in America’s future. Furthermore, as 
bearers of the torch of enlightenment, 
they have a responsibility for planning 
that future. Cooperation with men of 
good will in business is one means 
through which they can discharge this 
responsibility. 

The achievement of postwar pros- 
perity is not a simple undertaking. No 
single group, be it ever so powerful and 
well-intentioned, can provide the req- 
uisite number of jobs. This is recog- 
nized by a number of organizations. 
Thus the American Legion maintains 
a National Employment Committee 
which, in April, 1945, sponsored a con- 
ference to which were invited repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, and 
government. At this conference Law- 
rence J. Fenton, chairman, stated, “No 
one organization, no one group, can 
assure maximum postwar employment. 
Fifty-five million jobs won’t be created 
in one lump, they will be found one 
job at a time, in all the thousands of 
communities, factories, and business 
enterprises that make up America. No 
group of government experts can create 


them with the wave of a magic wand, 
No master-mind economists, or ener- 
getic business executive can sudden} 
produce them. They will be found 
only at the grass roots, back home 
where men and women live and work, 
And they will be found only through 
the united efforts, the united awareness 
and determination of every citizen,” 

The American Federation of Labor 
has voiced the same sentiment. Speak- 
ing at a conference called by its Post- 
war Planning Committee, Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the committee said, 
“Each and every one of you has a 
responsibility in your local community 
to see that there are committees plan- 
ning to insure that national production 
and employment are at least 20 per cent 
higher than they were in 1940 and that 
national income remains at present 
levels.”® 

Educators, too, bear a responsibility 
with respect to postwar jobs: to keep 
informed of the efforts being made; to 
participate in the planning being done 
in their home communities; and to 
place the results of local planning be- 
fore the youth who, in the coming 


years, will hold the jobs created. 


5 Proceedings, American Federation of Labor 
Postwar Forum, 1944. American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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The Place of the Communicative Arts 


in Education 


ROBERT S. 


THOMPSON 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDONIA, NEW YORK 


N THE past decade Kenneth Burke, 

John Dewey, and George H. Mead 
have discussed penetratingly the com- 
municative function of the arts, but 
education in the arts in the public 
schools has been slow in emphasizing 
this function. A nineteenth century 
orientation still persists. The teaching 
of art appreciation commonly aspires 
to the formation of “good taste,” with 
all the overtones of class and individual 
snobbery implied. The emphasis is 
upon individual sensitivity rather than 
upon emotional sharing of social mean- 

ings. Less traditional schools may 
phrase their aims in terms of personal 
enrichment or general all-round per- 
sonality development. The arts con- 
tribute to the worthy use of leisure or 
expedite vocational advancement. In 
theory, the image evoked is that of the 
individual luxuriating in the joy and 
beauty of the arts—acquiring esthetic 
sophistication in the novel and unusual 
of the modern arts; seeking release, re- 
laxation, and entertainment in the 
popular arts; training his talents for 
business and industrial rewards. In 
practice, too often the arts are just an- 
other subject, conventional and uni- 
form in theme and content and 


absorbed in the pedestrian development 
of techniques; or the other extreme is 
resorted to and they are free as the 
wind, at the beck and call of the educa- 
tional fashions of the moment. The 
communicative function is implicit and 
residual only. There is an individual 
but no social psychology of the arts. 

The high Priority given to the func- 
tion of serving the emotional needs of 
the individual is revealed in the con- 
notation commonly given to the term 
“expression.” The individual expresses 
himself in the arts. Adding the prefix 
“self” shows how the arts are regarded 
as releasing and sublimating the urges 
of the individual. The result may be a 
sort of laissez-faire handling of the arts 
in some modern schools. On the other 
hand it must not be overlooked that 
the great majority of schools stifle ex- 
pression with over-direction and fixed 
standards. They do not do this, how- 
ever, in the name of communication 
but for discipline. This discipline is not 
conceived of as that which communi- 
cation naturally imposes, but rather as 
the discipline of individual will. The 
imperative union of expression and 
communication is neglected. 

The neglect of the communicative 
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function is also discoverable in the 
social and economic patterns of the 
nineteenth century. Fine arts for the 
leisure classes provided genteel enjoy- 
ment of beauty and covered the ugli- 
ness of a crude industrialism. Also, 
members of the middle classes, as they 
grew in economic power and social 
prestige, needed artistic symbols of 
their status. Contemporary artists who 
tried to experience the meanings of the 
times were banished to Bohemia. Banks 
with the facades of Greek temples said 
something, but what it was was no 
more clear than the message of the dead 
languages which the high schools 
taught to the children of the times. In 
America our lives were influenced by 
habits formed in daily activities, which 
were predominantly business activities. 
The arts were largely outside our daily 
lives. Here and there a great financier, 
publisher, or industrialist established a 
collection of art objects in glorification 
of his career, and cities built museums 
of art. Thus, the arts served the vanity 
of individuals who could indulge in 
conspicuous expenditure, or buttressed 
national pride even as Napoleon did in 
ransacking Europe for the Louvre. It 
is not without significance that many 
of the great private collections of art 
are now being sold piecemeal in depart- 
ment stores, and that good museums 
now have educational directors. 

If our interdependent world is to 
integrate itself, accommodation of na- 
tion to nation, class to class, and 
individual to individual must rely upon 
enrichment of communication. Until 
relatively recent times men_ lived 
mainly in small but almost self- 


sufficient communities. Face-to-face 
relationships were dominant. S 
provided a direct and common basis of 
expression. Common experience in the 
handicrafts and each individual’s ac. 
quaintance with the total economic 
process made much communication 
implicit. In matters that connected the 
community with far-off times and 
places, as in the case of religion, sym- 
bols and structures of the arts told of 
strong common beliefs. 

Today we have a mass culture, 
and with it come mass_ methods 
of communication—newspapers, radio, 
movies, murals, novels. But what, for 
example, do we know about Russia and 
Russians? Direct communication is 
barred by difference of language. 
Newspapermen, politicians, church- 
men, and writers who attempt to en- 
lighten us often serve special interests. 
Must we not rely more than we have 
upon the arts? Tolstoy and Dostoevski 
in translation, the Russian Building at 
the World’s Fair, Russian music, Rus- 
sian dancers and actors bring Russia to 
us. And now great films of Russian 
battles are reaching us, and one of our 
foremost picture magazines presents 
Russia to us through expert photog- 
raphy. 

Within our own society the process 
of cultural unity must be hastened. 
Here again merely verbal methods are 
inadequate. In the Harvard study of 
“Yankee City” the cultural compart- 
ments of a city as distinguished from 
its economic stratification are striking. 
In the minds and hearts of the residents 
of this city, each inhabitant could be 
subjectively placed as a member of a 
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class. Here is more than economic 
stratification such as the Marxists ex- 
ploit. Favorite magazines, newspapers, 
and books nourished the subtle emo- 
tional patterns of each class. Only the 
movies seemed to engage the interest 
of all classes. 

In another community—a town of 
five thousand—a Red Cross committee 
found no less than seventy-three major 
organizations. Just a list of the names of 
these groups gave a vivid picture of the 
compartmentalization of the social and 
civic life of the town. Are the ordinary 
processes of verbal communication 
sufficient? 

Our society is undergoing a funda- 
mental democratization. Industrialism 
is creating out of the masses large and 
powerful groups whose members are 
increasingly more active and impor- 
tant in the functioning of the social 
order. The need for communication 
among these and the more traditional 
groups is increasingly urgent. How can 
farmer and industrial worker meet in 
feeling and thought? How can the 
middle classes establish adequate com- 
munion with other elements? 

Waldo Frank gives us this inspiring 
assertion: “The basic social function of 
art is so to condition men that they 
will, as a social body, be the medium 
for the actions of growth and change 
required by their needs.” Lewis Mum- 
ford is no less sanguine, though he 
prefers to regard the function of the 
arts as “communion” rather than com- 
munication. According to him, “When 
the artist of the Renaissance organized 
his pictures by means of linear per- 
spective, established through a network 


of Cartesian coordinates, he was mak- 
ing men ready for the new conquests of 
mathematics, for the new physical 
science and technology: his symbols 
heralded the world of Descartes and 
Newton and Watt by almost two cen- 
turies. It is in this fashion that the best 
artists are today making ready for pro- 
found social transformations.” 

In addition to creating attitudes help- 
ful in working out problems of the 
present and future, the arts also inspire 
social solidarity by bringing traditions 
into concrete experience. George Boas 
goes so far as to write, “One can read 
the science of the past in the light of 
contemporary art better than in the 
light of logic.” He suggests that a 
study of a great picture such as Michel- 
angelo’s “The Last Judgment” would 
lead to an understanding of its times 
incomparably more adequate and com- 
plete than could be achieved by his- 
torical narrative. 

The outstanding function of the arts 
in communicating the nature of our 
individual and social experience is 
granted on every hand. “The fine arts,” 
says P. A. Sorokin, “are one of the most 
sensitive mirrors of the society and 
culture of which they are an important 
part. What society and culture are, 
such will their fine arts be.” Karl Mann- 
heim says, “Social forces always find 
expression in culture.” The same ten- 
sions which cause distress in economic 
and political spheres are at work in the 
cultural. Ray Faulkner sees a “complex 
interweaving of art and society, past 
and present.” If such statements repre- 
sent something more than rhetorical 
flights indulged in without fear of be- 
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ing taken too seriously, there is a chal- 
lenge to education to anticipate the 
communicative possibilities of the arts. 

If the arts are to be given a place in 
education commensurate with the fore- 
going evaluations, greater and different 
demands will be made upon teachers. 
Teachers in general have had their 
capabilities taxed severely as the schools 
have swung from subject-centered 
curricula to more informal practices. 
Some progressives would have ll 
teachers cultivate an ability to express 
themselves in an artistic medium. 
Melvin Haggerty would ask of the 
teacher of the arts an understanding of 
life as well as competence in the tech- 
nique of his art. 

Teachers of the arts as well as teach- 
ers of English must escape the worship 
of the “correct.” The teaching of Eng- 
lish usage, or rather, American—English 
usage, has suffered because it has been 
aimed not at helping the student com- 
municate, but rather at making him 
correct in his expression. The fury 
with which some newspaper editors at- 
tack a college professor who encour- 
ages his students to use such forms as 
“It is me” (colloquially) dramatizes 
the issue between those who would use 
language to communicate, and those 
who make correct form an absolute. 
While businessmen and C. I. O. lead- 
ers alike may still need school-trained 
stenographers to revise their letters, 
their messages can no longer be dis- 
missed simply on the grounds of gram- 
matical incorrectness. The way impor- 
tant people talk cannot be ignored. 
The conceptions of correct form which 
thwart teachers of English usage also 


handicap the teachers of the arts. We 
are all familiar with the concertgoer 
who wants to be seen rather than to 
hear; the art gallery visitor who is 
pathetically eager to admire the ri 
pictures; the reader who denies himself 
the best seller and tortures himself 
with a “good” book. Art teaching 
which fosters such attitudes must suffer 
the same discouragement as English 
teaching which ignores actual usage. It 
can be little more than a course in 
artistic etiquette. 

Are teachers of the arts who bravely 
attempt to find out what is being done 
and said in the arts and pseudo-arts of 
the present day cutting loose from all 
moorings and giving themselves up to 
drifting with the currents of vulgarity, 
insincerity, and degradation? Is such 
an acceptance a step toward totali- 
tarianism—an approval of the prostitu- 
tion of the arts to economic and 
political ends? The teacher must take 
the chance. Any other course is re- 
gressive. Whether we like it or not, 
music has become a mass industry and 
commodity; literature cannot escape 
book clubs; visual arts serve advertis- 
ing; the movies “give us what we 
want.” 

However, for the educator, a pessi- 
mistic attitude is not constructive. The 
power and the promise of our times for 
both good and ill surpass anything his- 
tory has known. The “century of the 
common man” may fail of full realiza- 
tion, but it is more than a_ political 
slogan. It follows that it is the obliga- 
tion of teachers to find and exploit the 
constructive values in the arts. In the 
great depression, the WPA art projects 
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made clear that what was needed was 
to bring artist and public together, and 
results were amazing. In answer to 
those who can see nothing but artistic 
degradation and irresponsibility today, 
Nicoll has shown in his discussion of 
criticism of the cinema, that the six- 
teenth century stage of Shakespeare 
was attacked and devaluated in words 
and phrases which are surprisingly 
similar in tone to those used against 
Hollywood today. It is, of course, true 
that very few present-day films con- 
tain anything of artistic value. 

A sensitive philosopher, Irwin Ed- 
man, pondering literary values, finds 
artistic values curiously mixed. He 
says, “Clearly, as a people we love love 
and courage, we deplore the passing of 
youth, we praise God and pass the am- 
munition. We like our mothers; we 
cherish liberty and a house by the side 
of the road. Our favorite sentiments 
may be expressed with beauty, distinc- 
tion, and dignity, or truth, by God or 
Lincoln or Shakespeare. They may be 
expressed tawdrily by Robert W. 
Service or by Ella Wheeler’s ‘Laugh 
and the world laughs with you.’” 
Teachers cannot wait for historical ver- 
dicts. “Mission to Moscow,” in its 
movie version, may be crass propa- 
ganda and a distortion of history, as 
some liberals assert, but at the same 
time it is a powerful instrument and, 
studied under competent teachers, may 
serve to quicken the understanding of 
powerful forces at work today. A new 
era inevitably has a crude and common 
birth. 

The teacher of the arts in any area 
is indeed in a quandary in evaluating 
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what the arts have to offer for com- 
munication. Sorokin finds a disintegra- 
tion in the arts correlative with what 
he assumes is a disintegration of our 
culture. In his bitter criticism of mod- 
ern “sensate” art he finds that, “Art be- 
comes increasingly a commodity manu- 
factured primarily for the market . . . 
aimed almost exclusively at utility, re- 
laxation, diversion and amusement, the 
stimulation of jaded nerves, or sexual 
excitation.” Yet, he professes to see the 
contemporary arts as passing from a 
sensate form to an “ideational” or 
“{dealistic” form which one infers will 
have more worthy experiences to com- 
municate. Kandel despairs that “There 
is no longer any concern with the true, 
the good, and the beautiful”; that the 
painter has “immersed these in a world 
of wishes, imaginations and dreams,” 
and that music ceases to communicate 
to the “extent that it refused to say 
anything universal.” Van Wyck 
Brooks has his Oliver Allston urge 
writers to return to the “great themes 
. . . by virtue of which the race has 
risen—courage, justice, mercy, honor, 
love.” 

Teachers and curriculum-makers 
can find meaningful materials neither 
in the correct forms of the tradition- 
alists nor in the laissez-faire spirit of 
many of the moderns. To guide them- 
selves and their pupils they must be- 
come more aware of their own ethical, 
social, economic, and political outlooks 
and what is implicit in these outlooks. 
Whether the arts communicate di- 
rectly or only condition meanings, an 
awareness of one’s philosophy is in- 
dispensable to the teacher who would 
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use the arts in communication. What 
is happiness, and does modern man 
have a defensible attitude toward it? 
Has modern man an altogether too easy 
conscience with respect to the age-old 
problem of evil? Does he have an opti- 
mistic and utopian attitude toward 
history that leads him to falsify history? 
Does he seek universal standards of 
justice and general norms of value 
which are impossible of realization in 
the particularisms of the various re- 
gions of the world? 

In teaching the appreciation of 
symphonic music, motion pictures, or 
radio programs the teacher needs a 
broad cultural outlook. Wagner’s mu- 
sic and Wagner’s philosophy should be 
listened to with some awareness of 
what it has meant to Hitler and Nazi 
Germany. It is naive to reject Ameri- 
can popular music on grounds of musi- 
cal taste, and at the same time harbor 
unwittingly a philosophy of happiness 
which the popular song exemplifies. 
The acceptance or rejection of such 
general orientations as happiness or 
success, freedom or security, war or 
peace as a major educational aim may 
well come to play a decisive role in the 
way the arts are made meaningful. 
Parenthetically it might be added that 
this does not imply that the teacher 
should become a student of art rather 
than a practitioner. His own creative 
work is a necessary condition of the 
growth of his attitudes. 

What the curriculum materials in 
arts will be also depends upon the reso- 
lution of present-day social and politi- 
cal crises. Today, in society, the arts 
are left largely to chance. They are 


merely commodities produced for the 
market, and depend upon the favor of 
the market. A planned society would 
have to plan the arts, or at least plan 
the areas of freedom for them. Here, 
again, all we can ask of the teacher for 
the present is an awareness of what is 
at stake. 

Communication is a process and, as 
it has been implied, educators must be 
concerned with what is communicated, 
During the past decade the arts have 
been the center of a storm of contro- 
versy whirling around their use as 
weapons of propaganda. Writers on the 
Left argued for a proletarian literature. 
Teachers sometimes attempted to have 
students depict, through mural paint- 
ing, highly controversial social prob- 
lems. The murals of Orozco in the 
Baker Library at Dartmouth, or Rivera 
in the Detroit Museum of Art may be 
remembered as a case in point. 

That the artist himself cannot be an 
instrument of direct propaganda is 
granted by a writer as sympathetic to 
revolutionary progress as Waldo Frank. 
“I propose to show the specific value 
in this crisis of the literary work of 
art not as a chorus of revolutionary 
politics, not as an echo to action, but 
as an autonomous kind of action. . . . 
It is the artistic soil and inspirational 
climate within which the individual 
works that has been selected for em- 
phasis.” 

As far as the artist himself is con- 
cerned, then, society must trust his 
creative impulse and perceptions, and 
he must be bound by no critical theory 
deriving its sanction from politics. In 
using the arts communicatively in edu- 
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cation, however, it is obvious that the 
same propaganda hazards exist as in the 
social studies. This may not be so true 
in the teaching of the creative aspects, 
for creativity demands freedom al- 
though the frame in which freedom 
functions may be determined. The mis- 
use is liable to arise in the study and 
appreciation of the arts, and is not al- 
ways absent in the creative phases, as 
witness the content of some mural 
painting by children. 

If painting, sculpture, architecture, 
drama, and music embody past science 
and philosophy, as Boas contends, and 
if they, along with the newer adapta- 
tions of them to cinema, radio, and in- 
dustrial products, are the true reflec- 
tions of our society and the promise of 
its future, then it should follow that 
some social studies units might well 
have the arts as the core instead of the 
skin. Is it too much to say that students 
might grasp more quickly and richly 
the tensions and values of an epoch 
through a study of the arts than 
through historical narrative? There- 
fore, why should not the art or the 
music teacher initiate many of the units 
and call the social studies, science, and 
language teachers in to collaborate? 
We may risk an analogy here. Prob- 
ably the average American gained a 
better understanding of Russia through 
a study of Margaret Bourke-White’s 
photographs, as presented i in a popular 
weekly picture magazine, than he 
would through reading a number of 
books about the country. In the past it 
was common to require words to ex- 
plain pictures; only for children were 
pictures used to explain words. Today, 


even for adults, pictures carry a great 
burden of the message. A motion pic- 
ture such as the British Army’s 
“Desert Victory” communicates more 
than reams of printed material. Lewis 
Mumford feels that the symphony or- 
chestra of the nineteenth century “w 
the ideal pattern of the new society. 
It was achieved in art before it was 
approached in technics.” And the 
murals of Rivera and Orozco of Mexi- 
can and American culture would be 
unsurpassed starting points for a study 
of the respective societies. 

Before concluding, certain dis- 
tortions in this discussion must be 
acknowledged. The stress on com- 
munication may imply an undervaluing 
of the distinctive qualities of poetry in 
favor of prose; a reduction of the 
graphic arts to mere illustration; a 
naive admiration of program music; an 
overvaluation of appreciation and an 
undervaluation of creative work. 
These distortions are a hazard unless 
education can rely on the integrity of 
the individual artist. 

It remains true, as Harold Rugg in- 
sists, that “. . . it is the art experience, 
the creative act that contains within 
itself the psychological power to de- 
velop the sound individual and hence 
the sound society.” Much more than 
present school practice manages, art 
appreciation should be taught by hav- 
ing the pupil work in various media, 
rather than in studying the art of 
others. On the one hand, curriculum- 
makers must provide for the cultivation 
and conservation of individual creativ- 
ity, and on the other hand, exercise 
approval and disapproval, choice and 
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rejection, in constructing a frame of 
social meaning within which teachers 
and pupils find inspiration. And the 
teacher of the arts, for his part, must 
be both artist and man of prudence. 
Art has no moral or political masters 
in a democracy. As artist, the teacher 
releases the creative power of the stu- 
dent. As man of prudence, he must 
consider the good of pupil and society. 
A laissez-faire approach to what is 
taught in the arts is, therefore, as 
anachronistic here as in economics. 
Planning is here in the arts as well as in 
economics and politics. Whether free- 
dom and planning can be harmonized 
is a basic question of our times. 

The discovery and conserving of 
individual differences among children, 
the catharsis of emotion, the spiritual 
wholeness for which harmony of hand 
and brain is so essential are functions 
of the arts of coordinate importance to 
communication. Probably most of the 
actual creative work in the arts in 
schools is individual. A pupil must 
spend many hours in individual effort 
for each one he gives to group art ex- 
perience. At primary level, at least, 
there should be no explicit social criti- 
cism of the child’s creative work. He 
should have freedom of play and ex- 


perience. In fact, at any level, creative 
activity upon the part of the pupil 
should be appraised in the same terms 
that are applied to the independent 
artist. School walls make no difference, 
An understanding of the arts as com- 
municative does not oppose the free- 
dom of the child in creative work. 
And appreciation itself requires much 
experience with materials and tech- 
niques similar to those employed by the 
artist creating the work that is ap- 
preciated. 

Without meaning to minimize the 
worth and importance of the individual 
experience in the fine arts, poetry, 
music, and the crafts, this discussion has 
been concerned with the great co- 
operative arts—the symphony orches- 
tra, the cinema, the mural, the radio, 
architecture, and industrial design. 
Here the union of art and technology 
takes us into a great new age. The 
maturing of our economy, the rise in 
national income, and the wider dis- 
tribution of wealth have made inevita- 
ble a new realm for the arts. No longer 
will they decorate only the externals 
of American life; instead they will 
serve the imagination of the common 
man for the task of creating the forms 
and values of the postwar world. 
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The Thorndike-Lorge Reading Test 
for Grades 7 to 9 


IRVING LORGE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EADING varies widely. Its goal may 
be information, action, inspira- 
tion, or entertainment. Its operations 
range from mere perception of words 
and skimming of a page to appreciation 
of subtle aesthetic effects and search 
for answers to difficult questions. By 
the end of grade six, children will 
“have learned to read” by recognizing 
in the printed symbol some of the 
concepts and organization that they 
ordinarily get in comprehending the 
spoken word. In a sense, when they 
enter the junior high school, children 
will be more or less efficient in the 
mechanics of reading, but there will 
still be room for tremendous improve- 
ment in reading comprehension. 
Children in the junior high school 
need to extend their ability in vocab- 
ulary, in the metaphoric use of lan- 
guage, in the comprehension of large 
units of thought, in the understanding 
of the less usual literary constructions, 
and in synthesizing their reading with 
previous experiences, both direct and 
vicarious. All these important abilities, 
moreover, must be so learned that chil- 
dren can use them independently for 
pleasure and for knowledge. By the 
time pupils are ready to enter the 
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senior high school their vocabularies 
should include some 25,000 or more 
word meanings. It must be recognized 
that some of the more frequent words 
in English, like “fall” and “run,” have 
many meanings. As a matter of fact, 
each of these two common words has 
over two hundred different meanin 
listed in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. It cannot be expected that 
each meaning will be taught separately. 
On the other hand, children and adults 
must learn to appreciate the signif- 
icance of the meanings of words from 
their context. Much of the reading of 
adults implies comprehending what is 
read on the basis of the clues within 
the paragraph or passage. 

Some of these meanings undoubtedly 
reflect figurative and metaphoric use 
of words and phrases. Frequently the 
literal meanings of words will act as 
obstacles to the understanding of pas- 
sages unless the child has been made 
aware of the fact that words and 
phrases can be used in numerous senses 
aside from the more conventional 
meanings. Many of these figurative 
uses he will never hear, but he will 
see them in print. The junior high 
school grades, therefore, must stress 
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the value of contextual and figurative 
understandings, so that the child will 
be able to read independently for 
pleasure, for information, for apprecia- 
tion, and for extension of under- 
standings. 

English sentence constructions, more- 
over, will vary from the direct, “TI like 
that book” to such constructions as, 
“Who knows but that the king may 
be here,” and “Her being a witch is 
quite conceivable.” Other English con- 
structions, such as, “eager to go as | 
was,” or ““The wood was not so thick 
but that she could see,” or “two feet 
long,” or “fighting five days,” present 
problems in comprehension. The less 
usual English word and sentence con- 
structions often are significant ob- 
stacles to understanding. In the junior 
high school grades, children must learn 
to recognize and comprehend such 
constructions. Too often the range of 
those available to children has been 
restricted. 

Finally, by the time the pupil has 
reached grade ten, he should be able 
to handle larger and larger thought 
units. This should involve holding in 
mind several elements in the organiza- 
tion of the passage, the fusing of these 
elements with previous knowledge and 
experience, and the ability to go be- 
yond the paragraph in terms of infer- 
ences, judgments, and hypotheses. The 
teaching of reading in the junior high 
school, therefore, implies teaching the 
pupil to give reasonable weights to the 
various facts, relations, and modes of 
expression to increase his understanding 
and appreciation of the passage. Cer- 
tainly, such a process is related to the 


abilities usually measured by intel- 
ligence tests, but just as certainly the 
process of relating, valuing, and judg- 
ing can be taught to a degree. 

Each of these abilities—understand- 
ing meanings from context, under- 
standing and appreciating figurative 
and metaphoric use of words, under- 
standing the functional use and force 
of various English constructions, 
understanding large units of thought, 
and inferring beyond the passage— 
should be, and frequently is, among 
the objectives of junior high school 
reading. But these reading abilities are 
not discrete; they are interacting abili- 
ties which should produce a total effect 
of improved ability to comprehend 
the written word rapidly and inde- 
pendently. 

There could be a dozen valid tests 
of reading, each different from the 
others in its relative emphases upon a 
reader’s purposes, attitudes, intellectual 
abilities, backgrounds, and operations. 
The Thorndike-Lorge Test* is planned 
as a general test of silent reading com- 
prehension. It includes all the impor- 
tant factors in silent reading with 
reasonable weight for each factor. 
Among the curricular objectives of 
silent reading there would certainly be 
included the ability to keep in mind 
the printed text; the understanding of 
the text in terms of answering ques- 
tions specifically answered by it and 
in terms of implications and extensions 
from the text; and the ability to at- 
tend to, and understand, the text with 


reasonable speed. The factors specifi- 

* Published in two forms by Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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cally incorporated in the Thorndike- 
Lorge Reading Test are: 

1. Knowledge of the meanings of 
words and phrases in context. 

2. Knowledge of English construc- 
tions, including idioms.* 

3. Ability to infer the meanings of 
words from their component parts, and 
their resemblances to known words 
and their contexts. 

4. Ability to keep in mind the parts 
of a sentence, paragraphs, or passages, 
and to use them to comprehend the 
whole. 

5. Ability to organize and use the 
meanings of sentences, paragraphs, 
and passages so as to fulfill the in- 
formational, aesthetic, and extensional 
purposes of reading. 

6. Ability to read fast enough to 
facilitate factors 4 and 5 and to prevent 
undue expenditure of time in reading. 

As a total test requiring forty min- 
utes of a pupil’s time, the test measures 
the usual curricular objectives of read- 
ing for the junior high school grades— 
ability to get meaning from the printed 
page, to use the understandings to an- 
swer questions, and to organize and 
use information for the solution of 
problems. 

In view of the factors in the test, it 
is necessary to emphasize that no sepa- 
rate test of vocabulary is included. It 
is believed that the functional under- 
standing of vocabulary in context is a 
better indication of reading ability than 
scores on separate vocabulary tests. 


1Edward L. Thorndike, Annie L. Evans, 
Laura H. V. Kennon, and Edith I. Newcomb, 
“An Inventory of English Constructions with 
Measures of Their Importance.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 28: 580-610, February, 1927. 


There is no doubt that the range of 
vocabulary is important in estimating 
the informational and interest back- 
grounds of pupils, and that such spe- 
cific vocabulary tests are related to 
general reading measures. The test, 
however, stresses the functional ap- 
proach to the appraisal of word mean- 
ings and semantics. 

Furthermore, the test measures the 
understanding and appreciation of 
figurative expressions, and of literary 
as well as informational reading mat- 
ter. In the course of the work in 
developing the Teacher’s Word Book 
of 30,000 Words? and the English 
Semantic Count,’ it was observed that 
the reading material of adults in such 
magazines as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, W oman’s 
Home Companion, Reader's Digest, 
and True Story frequently included 
proverbs, aphorisms, and _ significant 
literary quotations. A major aim of 
the teaching of reading is to give 
children the ability to understand and 
to get the literary values of the apt 
epithet, imagery, and metaphor as well 
as the factual values of history, science, 
or technology. 

Ability to read with understanding 
and appreciation depends largely upon 
intelligence; and any adequate meas- 
ure of ability to read will be more or 
less a measure of intelligence as it 

n 
The Teacher’ Word Book of 30000 Words 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1944. 

8 Irving and Edward L. Thorndike, 
A Semantic Count of English Words. The 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. (Hecto- 
graphed) 
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operates with language. The test, how- 
ever, avoids sentences or paragraphs 
designed to be intellectual puzzles, 
tasks which require the pupil to use 
intellect in opposition to habits ordi- 
narily successful in reading highly 


abstract matter or scientific formulae. 


VALIDITY OF THE TEST 


The experimental edition of each of 
the five forms of the test was given to 
about 200 pupils, altogether approxi- 
mately 1,000 pupils, in a junior high 
school, together with the lowa Silent 
Reading Tests (New Edition), Ele- 
mentary Test (1939); New Stanford 
Reading Test, Form Y (1929); Stan- 
ford Reading Test, Advanced, Form D 
(1940); and the New York State 
Reading Progress Test for Grades 7 
through 12, Form A (1940). The 
criterion for estimating the validity of 
each item of each of the five forms 
was the average of the standard scores 
in each of the five tests administered. 
For each item, the biserial correlation 
coefficient was computed. If an item 
did not have a validity coefficient sig- 
nificantly different from zero, it was 
rewritten or a new item was substi- 
tuted. Fortunately, on the average, 
only five items in each form had to 
be changed or substituted. 

With the cooperation of the Com- 
prehensive Testing Program of the 
New York City Work Projects Ad- 
ministration,* the revised experimental 
edition of five forms was administered 
to a representative sampling of pupils 


Dr. Thorndike and the author wish to ex- 
press appreciation for the cooperation of the 
New York City Work Projects Administration, 
665-97-3-55 “Comprehensive Testing Program.” 


in grades 7 to g in junior high schools 
of New York City. The sample in- 
cluded a representative proportion of 
adjustment classes of the less able, of 
regular classes for the normal range of 
ability, and of rapid advance classes 
of the intellectually gifted. Each form, 
together with the four tests enumerated 
above, was given to about 1,600 pupils. 
The comprehensive Testing Project 
made available the grade equivalents 
for the Iowa, the New Stanford, the 
Stanford, and the New York State 
Reading Progress tests.° Recognizing 
the fact that some of the scores are not 
really distributed, the correlations 
among the various criterion tests cor- 
related, on the average, .80. Each of 
the five forms of the Thorndike-Lorge 
Reading Test correlated with each of 
the criterion tests, on the average, .80. 
It is reasonable to infer that the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge Test measures essentially 
what is measured by other reading 
tests, or the community of readin 
ability measured by each of the four 
criterion tests. 

For a sample of 232 pupils in grades 
7 to 9 in one of the junior high schools, 
data were obtained, however, on the 
subtest raw scores of the New York 
State Reading Progress Test. These 
raw scores were correlated with the 
scores on the Thorndike-Lorge Read- 

5 The grade equivalents thus supplied had, 
however, a fundamental weakness. If the pub- 
lished grade equivalents did not show equiva- 
lents for very high or very low scores, the grade 
equivalent was reported as the highest or lowest 
tabled equivalent. Thus, on the New York 
State Reading Progress Test, scores higher than 
124 were reported as 14.1 and scores lower than 
so were reported as 5.8. Similarly, on the New 


Stanford test the highest grade score was 10.0; 
on the Stanford, 11.0; and on the Iowa, 12.0. 
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ing Test, Form 1. The raw scores on 
the New York State Reading Test by 
subtests refer to the following: 

“1, A test of detailed understanding 
of paragraphs; consisting of paragraphs 
of 100 to 150 words, each followed by 
three multiple-choice questions. 

“2, A test of the appreciation of the 
central idea of a paragraph; consisting 
of 100-word paragraphs each followed 
by a multiple-choice question on the 
best title for the paragraph. 

“3. A test of general vocabulary; 
consisting of synonyms items in a 
multiple-choice form.”® 

The intercorrelation of the scores 
on the Thorndike-Lorge Reading Test 
with those of the subtests of the New 
York State Reading Progress Test was 
.77 with subtest 1, .70 with subtest 2, 
and .75 with subtest 3. Among the sub- 
tests of the Reading Progress test the 
intercorrelations were .71 between sub- 
tests 1 and 2, .79 between subtests 1 
and 3, and .71 between subtests 2 and 
3. The intercorrelation between the 
properly weighted total score of the 
Reading Progress test and the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge Test was .82. This suggests 
that the Thorndike-Lorge adequately 
measures detailed understanding of 
paragraphs and appreciation of central 
thought and word meanings, and that 
separate measures of each of these ob- 
jectives correlate among themselves as 
much as a global test of reading objec- 
tives correlates with each of them. 


* University of the State of New York, The 
State Education Department. A Manual for 
Use and Interpretation of the New York State 
Reading Progress Test for Grades 7 through 12 
(Form A). The University of the State of 
New York Press, Albany, N. Y. 1940. 


Global is used in the sense of a total 
score measuring the resultant of the 
interaction of all reading abilities. 

Against the criterion of the average 
standard score for grade equivalents 
based on the four criterion tests, the 
item validities were again checked in 
the new samples. Each item was posi- 
tively and significantly related to the 
criterion. 

On the basis, therefore, of the item 
analysis and of the applications with 
other tests of reading, it may be as- 
serted that the Thorndike-Lorge Read- 
ing Test gives a valid estimate of global 
reading ability in grades 7 to 9. 


RELIABILITY 


To four samples of approximately 
200 pupils each, in grades 7, 8, and 9, 
two different forms of the Thorndike- 
Lorge Reading Test were administered. 
The intercorrelations ranged from .86 
to .92. The estimated reliability of a 
single form of the Thorndike-Lorge 
Reading Test is approximately .go. By 
the Kuder-Richardson formula,” utiliz- 
ing the difficulty of the item and its 
biserial correlation with the criterion, 
the reliability is somewhat higher— 
ranging from .92 to .95, with an aver- 
age of .94. It may be asserted, there- 
fore, that the test is discriminating 
enough to measure individual differ- 
ences in global reading ability. 


DESCRIPTION OF TEST 


The items of the test involve the 
matching of statements such as, “You 


7G. L. Kuder and M. W. Richardson, “The 
Theory of the Estimation of Test Reliability.” 
Psychometrika, 2: 151-60, September, 1937. 
Formula 8 was used. 
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bring the sleet, blazing fire, and Christ- 
mas treat” with words, e.g., angels, 
December, lighthouse, and sky; the an- 
swering of specific questions concern- 
ing detail based on a short paragraph; 
the recognition of the equivalence of 
literary, aphoristic sentences such as, 
“The cheapest automobile makes the 
most racket” with other statements, 
e.g., “Do not overvalue yourself,” “Off 
with the old, on with the new,” “Cur 
dogs bark loud,” and “Actions speak 
louder than words”; and the under- 
standing of longer passages of from 
200 to 300 words in terms of ques- 
tions of general import, inference be- 
yond the passage, organization of 
thought, and specific detail. 

The test requires comprehension of 
the material read, with adequate em- 
phasis upon speed. The credits for 
speed are so arranged that the relative 
weights of quality of comprehension 
to speed are approximately 12 to 1. No 
credit attaches to speedy misreading. 

Administering and scoring the test 
requires no special training. The 
teacher orients the pupils to the task, 
and after forty minutes collects the 
papers. The scoring is quickly accom- 
plished through the use of a strip-key. 


SCORES AND 
INTERPRETATION 


The score on the Thorndike-Lorge 
Reading Test is the number of right 
responses. There is no penalty for 
omitted or incorrect answers. For each 
score, a sample table gives the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The grade equivalent, i.e., the 
grade of pupils in American junior high 


schools in 1943, for which that score 
is “normal.” In each instance, the grade 
equivalents are based on samples of 
1,600 pupils, and have been checked 
against the grade equivalents of repu- 
table reading tests. 

2. The reading age equivalent, ice, 
the age of pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 
of American schools in the year 1943 
for which that score is “normal,” 
Again, in each instance, the reading 
age equivalents are based on samples 
of 1,600 pupils, and have been checked 
against the reading age equivalents of 
reputable reading tests. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that, in local situations, the grade equiv- 
alents and the reading age equivalents 
should be estimated for the com- 
munity. Variations in school practice 
with reference to philosophy of pro- 
motion may affect the meaningfulness 
of norms for local use. The developing 
tendency toward “1oo per cent promo- 
tion” or “promotion according to 
maturity” has the effect of making 
grade scores and reading scores more 
and more an artificial device. At best, 
the grade score and the reading age 
equivalent can be used for comparing 
the status of students at different 
times. The reference to 1943 implies 
that the norms may not be adequate 
for 1950 or later. 

Furthermore, it is important to 
recognize that the curve of the de- 
velopment of reading ability flattens 
out very rapidly after the fifteenth or 
sixteenth birthday. In this respect, the 
curve of reading growth parallels the 
curve of measured mental growth. It is 
probable that, after age sixteen, the 
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curve of reading ability is almost 
horizontal. 


SUMMARY 


The Thorndike-Lorge Reading Test 
measures the important curricular ob- 
jectives of vocabulary in context, 
understanding of idiom, ability to an- 
swer questions of detail, of general 
significance, of inference, of organiza- 
tion for purposes of information, and 
of appreciation, with a proper emphasis 
upon speed. The test provides a reliable 
measure of individual differences and 
pupil growth. 

The validity of the test has been 
doubly assured by item analysis against 
an adequate criterion and by the affil- 
iation of the test with other repu- 
table tests of reading ability. It achieves 


its reliability and validity without the 
use of a separate vocabulary test. The 
emphasis throughout the test is upon 
functioning reading comprehension 
necessary to the understanding of the 
written and printed materials at the 
junior high school level. 

The items of the test measure the 
recognized factors in reading compre- 
hension—functional word knowledge, 
reading as reasoning involving relation- 
ships within and among paragraphs as 
well as inferences beyond the passage, 
sensing the author’s intent, following 
directions, obtaining factual detailed 
information, getting the general import 
of the passage, ability to understand 
figurative, literary, and metaphorical 
language, and the ability to deal with 
a large variety of English constructions. 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS* 


) ene 1933-34, the author made an in- 
vestigation of the vocational interests of 
college women, the persistence of these in- 
terests, and their relation to extra-curricular 
activities. The participating group consisted 
of 173 members of the class of 1937, who 
were then freshmen. In 1941, a develop- 
mental study of the vocational interests of 
these same students was made. Some of the 
factors considered were the trends in voca- 
tional and avocational interests of the group 
over the eight-year period, the discrepancies 
between vocational interests and jobs ac- 
tually obtained, and job satisfaction. 

Data were secured from the following 
sources: cumulative records, psychological 
tests, personality and interest questionnaires, 
rating scales, interviews, and direct observa- 
tion. In June, 1941, 115 of these young 
women were interviewed and data were se- 
cured on vocational and avocational interest 
histories. They again completed the Strong 
Vocational Blank for Women, a test which 
they had previously taken in their fresh- 
man year. Also included in the investiga- 
tion were individual case histories, based 
on information gathered from all available 
sources. 


FINDINGS 


The degree of permanence and the pre- 
dictive value of expressed vocational choice 
were studied first. These young women 
were asked to express a vocational choice 
in 1933, 1937, and 1941. Sixty-four per cent 
retained their expressed vocational choice 
throughout the four years of college; 38 per 


cent indicated the same vocational choice in 
1933, 1937, and 1941; and 62 per cent (in- 
cluding the 38 per cent who maintained the 
vocational choice over the eight-year pe- 
riod) persisted in the vocational choice ex- 
pressed in 1937. When those who left the 
occupation because of marriage are elimi- 
nated, 47 per cent persisted in the voca- 
tional choice made in 1933 and 73 per cent 
in the vocational choice made in 1937. 

The following data on the permanence 
and predictive value of measured vocational 
interest as measured by the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Women adminis- 
tered in 1933 and 1941 were secured: 57 per 
cent of the Strong letter grades remained 
the same over the eight-year period; 58 per 
cent of the young women secured jobs in 
the occupations on which they received an 
A or a B+ rating in 1933; and 77 per cent 
followed a primary, secondary, or tertiary 
interest pattern as indicated on the Strong 
Blank given in 1933. 

The conclusion drawn from the study 
of the relationship of vocational interest to 
job satisfaction is that there was four times 
more satisfaction than dissatisfaction when 
the job was related to the expressed voca- 
tional interest and four times more dis- 
satisfaction than satisfaction when the 
present job was not related to vocational 
interest. Of the 18 women who were not 
pursuing their vocational interest as indi- 
cated in 1941, or were undecided in 1941, 
only four were vocationally satisfied. The 
extent of job satisfaction for the 89 young 
women who were employed in June, 1941, 


*By M. Irene Wicutwicx, Pa.D. Teachers College Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 900. 
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was indicated by the fact that 69 per cent 
reported satisfaction in the job. 

The data on the avocational interests of 
the group of 115 women were not so sig- 
nificant as the avocational interest patterns 
revealed in the review of the individual 
case histories. Athletics, domestic arts, read- 
ing, music, and collecting were the five most 
frequently mentioned activities which were 
pursued as hobbies. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the young women who were at 
home in June, 1941, were in some phase of 
community work, but only half of the 
group who were employed in June, 1941, 
gave specific evidence of being community- 
minded. 

In reviewing the individual case histories 
four years after the young women were 
graduated from college, the relation of the 


educational-vocational-avocational interests 
was evident. The individual case studies also 
corroborated the assumption that a genuine 
vocational interest is indicated by early 
initiation without obvious environmental 
pressure. It is fostered by voluntary activi- 
ties related to the interest during school and 
college years and by a choice in college 
of major related to the field. This genuine 
vocational interest is further influenced by 
success in the field of choice, by graduate 
study or by leisure activities or hobbies re- 
lated to the interest and other factors in the 
life of the individual. Nevertheless, in some 
instances, this genuine vocational interest 
was deflected by a number of conditions, 
such as family pressure, financial need, 
scholastic difficulties, personality deficien- 
cies, or lack of employment opportunity. 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN LIBRARY BOOKS OF FICTION* 


hen study was designed to probe the 
characteristics of books of fiction that 
appeal to children of young adolescent age; 
to discover whether there are new themes 
in popular contemporary books of fiction 
for this age; to examine the reception given 
by children to certain adult-selected books; 
to study procedures children use in select- 
ing books of fiction. 

In eight public libraries of various sizes 
and locations, circulation records were stud- 
ied for contemporary books of fiction on 
children’s bookshelves and also for books of 
fiction awarded the Newbery Medal by 
committees of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The records and characteristics of 
the less popular of the Newbery books and 
those of the highly popular books of fiction 
were compared. Young adolescents were 
observed and interviewed as they selected 
fiction books from the library shelves. 
Groups of children twelve to fourteen years 
of age wrote on the topic, “How I Select a 
Good Book to Read Just for Fun.” Children 


of this age were asked individually to ar- 
range representative books of fiction in the 
order of their preference. Interviews were 
held with children who had read the highly 
popular or the less popular books and their 
reactions to them were noted. Children were 
asked to choose between books of similar 
theme after seeing the first illustrations, af- 
ter hearing the first paragraphs read aloud, 
and after inspecting sample pages of print 
without being allowed to read the text. 


FINDINGS 


Contemporary books of fiction found to 
be highly popular, as judged by amount of 
library ~ circulation, contain themes not 
found in books which were popular in the 
earlier part of this century. These themes 
reflect major changes in our culture, for ex- 
ample, the entrance of women into careers 
outside the home and the growing impor- 
tance of aviation. 

All the popular books for this age group 
are highly charged with emotion. Boys’ 


*By Marie Ranxin, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 906. 
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books in general are stories of physically 
strenuous danger; girls’ books depict con- 
cern for vocational or social prestige. 

Circulation records reveal that only one 
of twenty-two Newbery Medal books has 
been borrowed as frequently as any of the 
highly popular books in the same libraries. 
The less popular of the Newbery books of 
fiction usually differ from the highly popu- 
lar books in the following ways: 

1. The setting of the highly popular story 
is in the contemporary American scene; 
that of the less popular Newbery book is in 
a foreign country. 

2. The principal character in the popular 
story is a person of the same sex and a 
proximately the same age as the children for 
whom the story is intended, and his ver- 
nacular is, for the most part, that of Amer- 
ican young people. In the Newbery book 
the principal character is often an adult who 
speaks in a style uncommon to American 
youth. 

3. The conclusion of the popular book 
implies or actually states a happy denoue- 
ment; the conclusion of the less popular 
book is frequently moralizing or didactic. 

4. The literary style in the popular book 
is dynamic, with little use of pure descrip- 
tion. Characterization is accomplished 
through much use of illustrative incident. 
The structure of the plot stands out clearly. 
The Newbery books are diverse in style, 
and the author’s attention often seems to 
be focused on form rather than content. 

5. The reading difficulty of the median 
highly popular book, as judged by the Lorge 
formula, is .8 of a grade below that of the 
median less popular book. 

6. The popular book of fiction is similar 
in size and shape to the conventional novel, 
but includes one or more illustrations, The 
less popular of the Newbery books tend to 
vary from conventional novel format and 
contain many stylized illustrations. 


Children who were observed in free se. 
lection of books frequently used the follow- 
ing procedures: turned pages quickly with- 
out seeming to read; read parts of the text, 
looked at one or more illustrations; ex- 
amined chapter headings. Written state. 
ments by children listing influential factors 
in book selection frequently included the 
topic, author’s name, book title, illustra. 
tions, qualities of action, adventure, excite- 
ment or mystery, and recommendations by 
friends of the children’s own age. When 
asked to choose between pairs of books after 
seeing the first illustrations in each, the 
children tended to choose the book with the 
more realistic, less stylized illustration. After 
they had heard first paragraphs read aloud 
from paired books, the children more often 
than in any other setting selected the New- 
bery book. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this study indicate that | 


there will continue to be need for studies of 
young adolescents’ interests in books of fic- 
tion. Children of this age seem definitely to 
prefer stories of people in situations with 
which they can readily identify themselves 
and that help them to understand the im- 
mediate world in which they hope to ma- 
ture. Writers of fiction about children of 
other countries would probably do well to 
emphasize the similarities rather than the 
differences between foreign and American 
ways of life if they wish to reach a wide 
child audience. The books that have been 
chosen for the Newbery award often seem 
to impress children as strange or queer in 
form or content. Perhaps the Newbery com- 
mittees and groups who make books and 
book lists for children should consider more 
carefully the needs and interests of the po- 
tential readers as well as the intrinsic literary 
qualities of the books they are pointing out 
for distinction. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tue American Council on Education has 
entered a new field of inquiry through its 
recently appointed committee on religion 
and education, of which Professor F. Ernest 
Johnson is chairman. The committee in- 
cludes educators in both tax-supported and 
private institutions and representatives of 
the major faith groups. It is now engaged 
in the preparation of a “basic document” 
dealing with the place of religion in public 
education at different age levels, analyzing 
the problem in the light of the history of 
American education and of the contempo- 
rary cultural situation. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Irving Lorge addressed the Psy- 
chology Club at Teachers College on Feb- 
ruary 27 on the topic, “Education Makes a 
Difference: Retests after Twenty Years.” 


On February 20, Professor Harold F. Clark 
spoke before the Sales Executive Club of 
New York City. In his speech, entitled 
“How to Make Every Nation Rich,” he 
dealt with the new material he has been 
collecting which shows the effect of educa- 
tion on the income of various countries. 
Professor Clark declared that the only way 
a country can become wealthy is through a 
great and continuous expansion of the 
technical skill of its population, that train- 
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ing for proper utilization of natural re- 
sources is the essential step toward higher 
incomes. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Proressor Karl W. Bigelow has returned to 
Teachers College after a six years’ leave of 
absence during which he served as Director 
of the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. At 
present, Professor Bigelow is a member of 
the committee on teacher education set up 
by the Council to complete some of the 
tasks begun by the Commission which has 
been dissolved. His work at Teachers Col- 
lege is also especially concerned with 
teacher education. 

February 21 through 23, Professor Bige- 
low attended meetings of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education, held in 
Chicago. At these meetings, he was elected 
chairman of the Council. The group has 
just launched a study, subsidized by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which will strive to determine how 
prospective teachers can be given a better 
understanding of intergroup relations and 
equipped to deal more effectively with 
problems in that field. 


Proressor Edward S. Evenden attended 
meetings of the committee on standards 
and surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges in Chicago on February 
21 through 23; meetings of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education on Feb- 
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ruary 22 and 23; and meetings of the com- 
mittee on teacher education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on February 24 
and 25. 


Tue Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the 
problems and policies committee of the 
American Council on Education will 
shortly publish a pronouncement on the 
relation of the federal government to edu- 
cation, entitled “Federal-State Relations in 
Education.” This report was drafted by 
Professor John K. Norton under the gen- 
eral direction of the two commissions. 


Ow April 20, an administration clinic on 
school transportation and driver training 
was held at Teachers College under the 
chairmanship of Professor Frank W. Cyr. 


Division III 
Guidance 


On February 20, Professor Ruth Strang met 
with the curriculum committee of the 
Newark, N. J., schools for a discussion of 
the development of the health education 
curriculum. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 23 and 
March 9, Professor Strang served as con- 
sultant to a group of administrators, per- 
sonnel workers, and social workers who are 
interested in the improvement of guidance. 

On March 1 through 4, Professor Strang 
participated in the Woman’s Foundation 
Conference on “The American Woman 
and the American Home of Tomorrow,” 
held at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 


Ow March 28 through 30, Professor Harry 
D. Kitson met with the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and with the trustees of 
the National Association convening in that 


city. 


Mempers of the Teachers College branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance As. 
sociation and their guests met on March 17 
in the “Books across the Sea” Browsi 
Room, South Hall Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mortimer C. Ritter, director of the 
Fashion Institute of Technology and De. 
sign, and Dr. Iona Logie, liaison officer of 
the “Books across the Sea” Society, were 
guest speakers. Mr. Ritter discussed the 
unique technical institute he directs, the 
first of its kind in the world, and the meth- 
ods of selecting students for it. Dr. Logie 
reviewed some of the vocational guidance 
literature from the “Books across the Sea” 
Library. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Hollis L. Caswell recently pre- 
sided as president of the department of 
supervision and curriculum in the National 
Education Association, in session in Chicago, 
Ill. He is to continue as head of this di- 
vision of the N.E.A. for another year. 


On March 6, Professor Roma Gans ad- 
dressed the Buffalo, N. Y., Association of 
Nursery Education on “The Child in the 
Culture of Today.” 

Professor Gans spoke before the Erie Day 
School Parent-Teacher Association in Erie, 
Pa., on March 7. 


Proressor Jean Betzner addressed the Five 
Towns Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education which met at the Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., elementary school on March 
14. She spoke on “Interpreting the Schools 
to the Community through Reports.” 

On March 22, Professor Betzner ad- 
dressed the Pittsburgh, Pa., branch of the 
Childhood Education Association, and a 
parent-teacher group in the same city. 

Professor Betzner and Professor H. L. 
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Caswell were speakers at the Fifth Annual 
Institute in Bronxville, N. Y., on March 21. 


Own March 19, Dr. Alice Miel met with two 
groups of principals in Norfolk, Va., and 

ke on the topic “Developing Initiative 
and Leadership in Teachers.” 


From March 26 to April 3, Professor Ernest 
G. Osborne led three two-day family life 
institutes at Salt Lake City, St. George, and 
Cedar City, Utah. The theme of the insti- 
tute meetings was “Strengthening Family 
Life.” 


Tue Early Childhood Education Club at 
Teachers College was recently host to the 
students, staff and members of New York 
City institutions and agencies interested in 
programs for young children. James Hymes, 
director of the Child Service Center at the 
Kaiser Shipyards in Oregon, spoke to the 
group on the work done at the child care 
centers there. 

Miss Adele Franklin, author of the sig- 
nificant book on Play Centers for School 
Children and active in the field in New 
York City, met recently with the Elemen- 
tary Education Club at Teachers College to 
interpret to them the work of the play 
schools in New York City. 


Tue first of two conferences being spon- 
sored by the department of Curriculum and 
Teaching was held on March 16 in the 
Grace Dodge Room and Room 102 of 
Teachers College. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Responsibility for Planning for 
Children and Youth at Home and Abroad.” 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer of the Washington Post 
spoke on “What Is Happening to Children 
and Youth in America.” Following Mrs. 
Mever’s talk, a panel discussed the implica- 
tions of these data for school programs. The 
members of the panel were: Professors 
Hollis L. Caswell, leader; Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Roma Gans, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Ernest G. Osborne, and Wanda Robertson 
and Beatrice Hurley. 
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Proressor Magdalene E. Kramer addressed 
the chairmen of the Speakers’ Bureaus of 
the Red Cross Chapters of New Jersey, 
meeting at the Red Cross headquarters in 
New York City. Professor Kramer’s talk 
included a discussion of the qualifications 
of an effective speaker, and the criteria for 
evaluating speeches. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


- Proressor Raymond Burrows has accepted 


the invitation of the Gifford Music Founda- 
tion to act as adjudicator at the piano audi- 
tions to be held in Newark for young 
pianists in the state of New Jersey. The 
auditions will take place on three Saturdays 
in April and May. Each contestant will re- 
ceive a detailed report on the quality of 
his playing with suggestions for future de- 
velopment. 

Professor Burrows and Professor Anthony 
Loudis gave a two-piano recital at Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio, on March 
22. On March 23, they appeared at Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wisc. 

Professor Burrows has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on basic music 
instruction, two-piano class, for the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. 


Proressor Norval L. Church and his ad- 
vanced conducting class recently appeared 
in a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer News of the 
Day feature entitled “Future Miss Maestros”. 

Professor Church spoke at the Westwood, 
N. J., vocational guidance conference on 
March 15, and served as guest judge at the 
Trenton, N. J., physical education show on 
March 22 at the Trenton Central High 
School. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue third edition of the booklet entitled 
“How’s Your Weight” by Professor Clara 
Mae Taylor has recently been released by 
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the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
The booklet is distributed through the serv- 
ice bureau of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell addressed 
Regional Citizen’s Council Meetings on Feb- 
ruary 12, 19, and 26 at New Haven, New 
Britain, and Hartford, Conn. These meet- 
ings are conducted under the auspices of 
the Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

On February 22, Professor Brownell par- 
ticipated in an all-day conference sponsored 
by the Public Affairs Committee, held at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New York City. The 
conference centered on the subject: “What 
the War Has Shown Us about Education.” 


Proressor William L. Hughes attended on 
February 19 through 21 a conference of the 
War Department held in both New York 
and Washington. 

Upon the invitation of authorities at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., Professor Hughes observed the 
physical training program of the Academy 
on February 23 and 24. 

On March 22, he spoke on health educa- 
tion in the public schools at Schoolmen’s 


Week in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Mrs. Margaret MacElfatrick (A.M. 1941) 
has resigned as executive secretary in Di- 
vision V to become director of the pre- 
clinical program in nursing at the University 
of Newark, Newark, N. J. She will also 
teach the history of nursing course at Teach- 
ers College during the spring term. 

Miss Elsie B. Cantwell, who has been as- 
sistant in the nursing education reading 
room during the winter term, has been 


appointed executive secretary of the Di- 
vision. 


Mrs. Margaret Adams (B.S. 1936), who has 
had special preparation in both nursing edu- 
cation and nursery school education, has 
been released temporarily from her work 
with the New Jersey State Board of Nurse 
Examiners to take charge of the advanced 


course in nursing of children and related 
field work. 


Miss Caroline Falls (B.S. 1935) has re- 


signed for the time being from her position 
as assistant director of the Community 
Service Society to take charge of the ad- 
vanced course in psychiatric nursing and 
related field work. This program, which is 
offered this spring for the first time, has 
been developed with the cooperation of sev- 
eral hospitals and health agencies in the 
community, including the Psychiatric In- 
stitute, New York Hospital, and the Com- 
munity Service Society. 


A NEw course in industrial nursing is being 
offered this spring for nurses who are 
specializing in the field. Miss Anna Fillmore, 
consultant in industrial nursing on the staff 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York, 
is in charge of the course. Dr. Frederick 
Shillito and other specialists in industrial 
hygiene and industrial engineering are as- 
sisting in the seminars. 


The Library 


A ust of children’s books on Russia has 
been prepared by Christine B. Gilbert. This 
list may be procured from the Teachers 
College Library at ten cents a copy. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School 


Jean Macbeth, admissions secretary in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Elementary School, 
left for Washington, D. C., on April 1 to 
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begin a three weeks’ training course pre- 
atory for overseas duty as a hospital staff 
aide with the Red Cross. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Andros, Marian C. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
art, High School, Montclair, N. J. 


Bartlett, Dorothea (A.M. 1943), assistant ad- 
ministrative dietitian, Cambridge Hospital, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Blaul, R. Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), director of 
idance, High Schools, Highland Park and 
ke Forest, Ill. 


Burney, Rosemma M.., instructor in nutrition, 
Prairie View State College, Prairie View, Tex. 


Camp, Marjorie (A.M. 1931), assistant in- 
sructor in physical education, Kent Place 
School, Summit, N. J. 


Clarke, Helen (Ph.D. 1934), director of resi- 
dences, YWCA, Columbus, Ohio. 


Collins, Marian Josephine, assistant to Dean 
and teacher of commercial subjects, Pace In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. 


Cox, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
music, Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. 


Crowley, John Morris (A.M. 1941), director 
of vocal music, Junior and Senior High School, 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Davis, Catharine (A.M. 1941), executive sec- 
retary, Girl Scouts, Holyoke, Mass. 


Dodds, Elsie, residence director of Preston 
House, Girls Service League, New York, N. Y. 


Doerr, Esther J., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Fagley, Elverda M., county home economics 
educational adviser, McKean, Warren and For- 
est Counties, Warren, Pa. 


*Any student who is taking or has wine cone points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
a may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
per. no fee is charged. For information write to the 

cement Office for its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 


Fowler, Julia C. (A.M. 1928), nursery school 
instructor, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Grahn, Anne A. (A.M. 1941), field advisor, 
Girl Scouts, New York, N. Y. 


Halliburton, J. K. (A.M. 1942), director, 
Springfield Art Museum, Springfield, Mo. 


Hapgood, Ernest A. T. (A.M. 1935), assistant 
supervisor, Division of Finance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Heller, Juliet (A.M. 1936), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hunter, Dorothy H., teacher of second grade, 
Walt Whitman School, New York, N. ¥ 


Hurlbut, Zylpha D. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in science, Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 


Iams, Victor L. (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
music, High School, Manistee, Mich. 


Isicson, Claire (A.M. 1944), Cloonan Junior 
High School, Stamford, Conn. 


Janata, Barbara (A.M. 1940), director of 
nursing service, St. Luke’s and Children’s Medi- 
cal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kohler, Alice (A.M. 1944), assistant professor 
in nursing education, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Lane, Jean McIver (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
art, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
N. C. 


Long, Sallie Robertson, teacher of social 
studies, Union Junior High School, Rutherford, 
N. J. 


Lund, Eva C., teacher of mathematics, Public 
Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Maher, Mary Frances (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
mathematics and Latin, Central High School, 
Wallkill, N. Y. 


Malcolm, Janet L. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Vocational High School 
for Girls, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Milton, Jennie Lou, kindergarten teacher, 
The Meadowbrook School, Meadowbrook, Pa. 


Murphy, Clara May (M.S. 1937), head of 
home economics department, Yuba Junior Col- 
lege and Marysville High School, Marysville, 
Calif. 


Nielsen, Camilla (B.S. 1941), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Osmer, Lucille H. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 


social studies, Hunter College High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Painter, Adele Gilbert (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in English and dean of girls, Graham-Eckes 
School, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Peterson, Isabel J. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
fourth grade, Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pruitt, Clarence M. (Ph.D. 1935), teacher of 
physics and geography, ASTP, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Rees, Ida Gertrude (A.M. 1925), dietitian, 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 


Robertson, Mary Evelyn (Ph.D. 1942), pro- 
fessor of nutrition, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Rothenberg, Lillian, teacher of sixth grade, 
Union Free Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


Schilling, Roy Oren (A.M. 1943), supervisor 
of student teaching, Pioneer State Teachers Col- 
lege, Platteville, Wisc. 

Schmitt, Helen V., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Northport, N. Y. 

Soupos, Alpha Dudley, manager of cafeteria, 
Eastern Aircraft, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Stowe, Martha Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), super- 
visor of seventh de, Winthrop Training 
School, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Sullivan, Elizabeth, director of elementary 
education, Central School, Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y. 


Trantum, Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), nutritionist, 
New York State Emergency Food Commission, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Tucker, Grace (A.M. 1937), chairman of 
home economics division, Branch Agricultural 
College, Cedar City, Utah. 


Vitarelli, William (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
industrial arts, Briarcliff High School, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Voegele, Naomi McS. (A.M. 1923), super- 
visor of vocational education division, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Warner, John C., Jr., instructor in mathe- 
matics, Essex County Vocational and Tech- 
nical High School, Newark, N. J. 


Williams, Juanita (A.M. 1938), nursing super- 
visor, Child Care Centers, San Diego, lif, 


Wise, Vermell (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
English, Gulf Park Junior College, Gulfport, 
Miss. 


Zambrano, Louise A. (A.M. 1940), supervisor 
of dining rooms, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 
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Marion Hituiarp Crump (A.M. 1940), for- 
merly principal of the Zamboango Normal 
School, Zamboango, Philippine Islands, has 
been released from the Santo Tomas prison 
camp after a year’s imprisonment. She hopes 
soon to take up residence at Haverhill, N. H. 


Wuxermina Hit (Ed.D. 1939) of the 
University of Denver, Denver Colo., plans 
to direct an Inter-American Education 
Workshop at the University from June 18 
to July 20. This workshop will be sponsored 
jointly by the University and the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Lois M. Crark (A.M. 1931) writes that on 
March 1 she began work as assistant direc- 
tor of rural service, National Education 
Association, after serving for seven years as 
adviser in elementary education for the 
Pennsylvania department of public instruc- 
tion. 


Freprica Upcuurcu (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
fundamental subjects in Du Val School, 
Fort Smith, Ark., contributed a unit entitled 
“Bread—A Food for All People” to the 
February issue of The Instructor. 


Tuomas K. Cureton, Jr. (Ph.D. 1939), 
associate professor of physical education at 
the School of Physical Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., is supervisor of re- 
search at that institution and director of the 
Physical Fitness Research Laboratory. In 
this capacity, he has completed several 
projects during the past year and published 
a monograph, The Endurance of Young 
Men, for the National Society for Research 
in Childhood Development; an article, 
“Guide for Tracing Research in Health, 
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Physical Education and Recreation” for 
Research Quarterly; a report, Warfare 
Aquatics, the results of an experimental pro- 
gram on wartime aquatic work achieved in 
cooperation with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and the U. S. Navy; and a 
Physical Fitness Workbook, a manual of 
conditioning exercises, standards and tests 
for evaluating physical fitness. 


CATHERINE CAMPBELL (A.M. 1941) has been 
appointed to the home economics depart- 


ment at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


Jutian Stroy (A.M. 1942), former super- 
visor of custodians of the Denver, Colo., 
public schools, is now assistant to Dr. Henry 
H. Linn, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds at Teachers College. 


Ropert A. Nanz (MS. 1939), a nutritionist 
with the rank of lieutenant in the Sanitary 
Corps of the U. S. Army, is now engaged 
in further study at the Medical Nutritional 
Laboratory in Chicago, Ill., after completing 
a Medical Field Service course. 


EstHer Lone, who received her Public 
Health Nursing certificate from Teachers 
College, is currently a special field repre- 
sentative of the nursing service of the North 
Atlantic area of the American Red Cross. 
At present, she is in Quincy, Mass., assisting 
in the training of instructors who will teach 
a new accelerated home nursing course, 
“Six Lessons in the Care of the Sick.” 


EvizapetH ANN Weeks (B.S. 1943) is co- 
director of the educational program at the 
Lockport, N. Y., child care centers. 
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Frances MayrartH (A.M. 1938), formerly 
assistant to the director of the Child De- 
velopment Institute at Teachers College and 
now editor of Childhood Education and a 
member of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee and the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship, was recently guest speaker 
before the Cincinnati, Ohio, Council for 
Childhood Education. 


EMANUEL GAMorAN (Ph.D. 1924), educa- 
tional director of the commission on Jewish 
education, Cincinnati, Ohio, was awarded a 
citation on the occasion of the fiftieth com- 
mencement of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. This citation was in 
special recognition of Dr. Gamoran’s 


achievements in the field of Jewish educa- 
tion, both as pedagogue and as administrator. 


Louis E. Hutto (Ph.D. 1938) of Augusta, 
Me., director of physical education, State 


Department of Education, was re 
guest speaker at a meeting of the Maine © 
Dental Hygienists Association. 


Marion E, Gray (A.M. 1938) is currently 

acting as food consultant to the air quarter. 
master of the Army Air Forces. She reports — 
that her work consists of consultations on — 
subsistence problems connected with feed- — 
ing the Air Forces personnel; visits to air 
bases to gain first-hand knowledge of Army — 
food preparation; observation of research 
work done on testing recipes; the writing of — 
menus for scientifically-planned meals fed 
to the flying personnel; and consultations on 
specialized equipment used for preparation 
of meals for Air Forces food service proj- 
ects. Miss Gray has compiled and edited the 
“Army Air Forces Flight Feeding Manual 
49-1” as well as written several articles on 
AAF subsistence problems for Army pub- 


lications. 





